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We speak of the good 
old days—the charming 
graces and courtly ways. 
—But do we forget 
that they did not know 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


, The Soda Cracker that is the de- 
light of this day and generation. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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This Beautiful 
Art Calendar Free 


No other art calendar was ever so 
beautiful as the 1910 Armour calendar 
entitled ‘‘ The Debutante.’’ 


In this calendar Penrhyn Stanlaws, C. 
Allan Gilbert and James Montgomery Flagg 
have done their very best color work. 

You have never seen girls more attractive. 

, The drawings are not mere ideals—they are 

Copyrighted,1909, m . = 

Armour & Company true to life. Each page of the calendar looks 
icago : “oe 
like an ‘‘ original.’’ 


2 Py Sle 7 . The size of the calendar is 10x 15 inches. 


There is no gaudy advertising to disfigure it. 


How to Get One 


Send the metal cap from a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef or paper certificate 
under the cap, with four cents to cover cost of mailing, to Armour & Co., Dept. DM, 
Chicago. Or send us 25 cents in stamps. We'll send youa calendar by return mail. 


Individual Picture Offer 


We have a few of these drawings, size 10% x 16%, printed on extra heavy paper, 
with calendar dates and all printing eliminated, which we will send prepaid for 25 
cents each. Or we’ll send the four separate drawings of this size avd the calendar 
all for $1, express prepaid. These separate plates are ideal for framing. 


Why This Offer is Made 


We want you to know the hundred uses for a good extract of beef—not in 
the sick-room, but 7” the kitchen. 
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sea ad 
—— _Armour'’s 
Extract of Beef 


We are willing to give you the calendar 
simply to get you to use one jar. For you'll 
never be without the extract once you know 
what it means. 

Add it to soups and to gravies. See what 
your people say. 

Impart it to “‘left-overs’'—see how it freshens 
them. Make stews from the parts of meat that 
you now throw away. Note how good they 
are. But be sure you get Armour’ s. 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one 
fourth as far. Just try one jar of Armour's 












_ Get these four beautiful draw- 
ings in the Armour calendar 


with the top from your first jar Learn at least one of its hundred uses. 18 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, and i pisses ss a (18) 
4c. for mailing. 
Address Armour & Company, AND 
eblcan teeta ARMOUR COMPANY 
Save the library slips in Ex- 
tract of Beef jars. They get you maguzines free. CHICAGO 























HILDREN love bread and Karo. Give them 
all they want. It’s the most wholesome thing 
they can eat—Karo is pure, nourishing, higher 

in food value than other syrups—and more digestible. 
Folks who find that other syrups do not agree with them can eat Karo freely. 


Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes f O Gingerbread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


CORN SYRUP 


Karo is delicious on buckwheat cakes—It is the best and purest syrup in the world for all 
table uses, for cooking and home candy-making. 











* Send your name on a post-card for Karo Cook Book 
—fifty pages, including thirty perfect recipes for home 
candy-making — Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, Butter Scotch, 
and especially ‘‘ Karo Sweet Divinity’’— the book tells. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. W, New York. 
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SiigayiE were in Laura’s room 
*: J for afternoon tea, a little 
. cramped for space, as we 


often were for more important 

things, realizing our lack more or less keenly, 
and struggling to make it good, according to 
our several temperaments. 

The old house, on the other side of town, 
had been aboundingly roomy and comfortable ; 
but the environment had changed since our 
childhood, and we at last became part 
of a steady migration to a zone not far 
removed as to actual distance, but differ- 
ing, as was supposed, by a whole 
hemisphere in its social climate. 

We, the daughters, appreved heart- 
ily. George, being merely masculine and 
barely sixteen, treated the change with 
alternate rebellion and ridicule; and 
Aunt Sabra, more old-fashioned than 
all the South Side put together, was in 
heart, I believe, one with him. But 
she spoke no word to say so. 

Mother and Sophie took one of the 
front rooms in the new house, Edith 
another, and Laura, by right of her 
claim as an artist, especially interested 
in the silver tones of the very early 
morning,—although I think she did 
not invariably study them,—appropri- 
ated the southeast chamber, kindly allow- 
ing me to share it with her. To Aunt 
Sabra was left the tiny north room at 
the top of the stairs. 

It looked crowded, even with its rather 
meager furniture, but a bit of space 
before the single window was found for 
her work-table, with the quaint silver 
sewing-bird screwed to its top, and three 
small black trunks,—very, very old,— 
from which she was never separated, 
were set one upon another in a corner. 

Still, she made no complaint. If our 
ways were not her ways, she left to us 
any comments upon the difference. 

Perhaps this habit of silence as to 
all the family decisions was unfair to us 
as well as to herself, in making us less 
considerate than we might have been. 
Besides, we were young. Why should 
not the world at large, much more the 
little world of our own fireside, press to 
our lips the golden fruit of joy? Then, 
as I have said, we were often cramped 
for the want of things which other girls 
of our set had in abundance, and which, 
therefore, took on the value of essentials. 
Perhaps this was why the matter of the 
white crape shawl assumed such undue 
proportions. 

Its existence had long been a tradi- 
tion among us through the intimations 
of cousins much older than ourselves ; but 
in the confusion of our recent move, our 
aunt’s possessions were for the first time 
mixed up with our own; the cover of a 
fascinating Oriental box was displaced, 
and eager eyes and supplicating voices 
did the rest. For a few wondering minutes 
Aunt Sabra’s treasure was displayed before us 
—its pearly luster, its silken richness, its un- 
sullied perfection, its ravishing uniqueness be- 
coming thenceforth matter for waking visions 
and secret desire. 

On this particular afternoon Sophie had boldly 
brought those concealed fancies suddenly to the 
surface. 

‘*Tt seems that if she only thought of it, she 
might be willing to give it away,’’ she said. 
‘*What should such an old woman want with a 
white crape shawl like that ?’’ 

‘*Your cousin Louise asked the same ques- 
tion twenty years ago,’’ mother said, a little 
dryly. 

‘*But aunty was not an old woman then.’’ 

‘*She was past forty. I suppose that seemed 
old to Louise at sixteen.’’ 

‘*But she is old now, mama,’’ I argued. 
‘*Sixty, or maybe more, and wanting to keep a 
pretty thing like that when other people could 
wear it and enjoy it so much!’’ 

‘*You mean you could wear it and enjoy it,’’ 
said Edith. She and I, being much alike in 
temperament, found it only too easy to discover 
each other’s vulnerabilities. ‘‘Now if she gives 
it to any one, I should think it would be to her 
namesake. ’? 


‘*T shouldn’t consider it much of an honor to 
have a namesake who wouldn’t be called by 
my name!’’ I retorted. 

‘Don’t be absurd, Henrietta,’? Edith an- 
swered, smoothly. ‘‘Of course nobody could 
be called Sabrina. It was very good of mama 
to put it in even for a middle name.’”’ 

Mother disclaimed the compliment. 
your father who insisted on it,’’ she said. 
was very devoted to your Aunt Sabra.’’ 

“Well, at any rate,’’ the namesake persisted, 


“Tt was 
‘He 








AUNT SABRAS WHITE CRAPE SHAWL 


BY MARY AP 


‘*you must have agreed 
to it, or it wouldn’t 
have been done, which 
is quite the same thing. 
But whether Aunt 
Sabra bestows the 
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PLEWHITE BACON 


invisible intercrossings 
in many a spot, and it 
was less her dress than 
her attitude that struck 
me with a sense of 
pathos. ‘That steadfast 





“WITH YOUR AUNT SABRA BY HIS SIDE.” 


shawl on her namesake or not, it does seem 
that she might give it to one of us.’’ 

Laura had not spoken. In her young and 
possibly ephemeral purpose she was an artist, 
at least, the beginning of one; but in face and 
form and motion she was an artist’s dream, and 
perhaps could not help dressing for the part. 
I fancied she saw herself in her long sea-green 
gown, with the soft richness of the crape shawl 
gathered about her, and her slender neck and 
fair head rising delicately above it. I fancied, 
too, she saw Hugh Flemister walking in the 
moonlight beside her, and daring to believe that 
her loveliness was thus enhanced for his own 
peculiar joy. 

We sat for some time longer in the cheerful, 
firelit room, talking happily of the hundred 
nothings so easy to discuss in our close intimacy, 
and then I went out into the hall for something, 
and glanced in at the open door of the little 
north room where Aunt Sabra sat sewing alone. 
She always declined afternoon tea, and seldom 
left her work merely for conversation. 

She was sitting now in a low chair by the 
window, getting the last light of the dull winter 
day on the waist of fine chiffon which Edith 
was to wear tothe Logans’ reception. Only an 
eye as accurate as hers and a patience as endur- 
ing would have sufficed for those rows upon 
rows of narrow tucks in the fragile material. 

Her profile was quite distinct against the cold 
evening light, and I observed the depression of 
the temple and the sharp curve of the lower 
jaw. Her thin hair was drawn tightly back 
into a small knot, and the flat scalloped collar, 
of a sort one would think had long ago perished 
from the earth, gave an added severity to the 
face, which showed the remnants not so much 
of beauty as of race. I bad grown used to the 
rusty black gown, speckless and darned with 





countenance, that firm frame, bowed but little 
even now with age, concealed, I thought, a will 
as strong, which yet had yielded so much 
through all these years. 

‘‘Mama,’’ I asked that night, ‘‘is there any 
reason why Aunt Sabra holds on so desperately 
to that white India shawl? She certainly will 
never use it; it doesn’t look as if it ever had 
been used.’’ 

**Yes, she wore it once,’’ mother answered, 
‘‘only once, I think. It was in the old days 
when we were all living in Feriby, and it was 
the second year of the war. Erskine McIver 
had been home on a furlough, but was to return 
to Virginia the next day. He was barely 
twenty, and very manly and handsome, every 
one said. . 

‘*T was only six then, and cannot remember 
much about him except his gray uniform and 
the soldierly way in which he walked down 
the street to the old Presbyterian Church with 
your Aunt Sabra by his side. But I can see 
her as if it were only yesterday. Perhaps it is 
because my memory is assisted by the daguerre- 
otype which she had taken for Erskine in the 
same dress, and which was afterward given to 
your father. 

‘*Her complexion at that time and her black 
hair and eyes were enough to live in any one’s 
memory. She wore a white bonnet of fine 
Tuscan straw; and an inner wreath of pink 
rosebuds and tiny rosettes of narrow ribbon 
framed her face as if it had been a beautiful 
picture. Her dress was a green-and-white plaid 
silk with flowing sleeves and full in the skirt, 
and this white crape shawl hung from her 
shoulders. All the gentlewomen in those days 
walked well, but she was so tall and straight 
and happy that I remember it seemed to me 
she floated rather than walked. I suppose she 











BD I was easily the most beautiful 
YOR ees Woman in the county. 





‘*The first of June, at the 

Battle of Seven Pines, he was 

| killed—just five weeks from the day they had 
been together. Her daguerreotype, which was 
brought back and given to your father, had on 
the case a stain of blood. She was only 
eighteen, and so pretty she might have married 
| later, many times over, but I don’t believe she 
ever really thought of it. She eased her 
heart as the other bereaved women did, 
in working for the Confederacy; and 
when that fell and everything was 
changed, she had all she could do in 
taking care of the home and her parents. 

‘*Finally they died and the place was 
sold, with nothing left for anybody ; 
and she went first to one and then to 
another of the married children, which- 
ever needed her most. When your father 
died, she came to me. He was her 
youngest and favorite brother. I really 
had no claim on her myself, but she 
seemed to think it right to come, and I 
have done as well by her as I could. 
And she had to have a home. She was 
not fitted to go out and battle with the 
world as women do now. In her day 
girls were not trained for any such 
thing.’’ 

‘‘She has been very faithful to us, 
hasn’t she?’’ I said, my voice trembling 
a little. 

‘*Yes,’’ mother agreed; ‘‘but then she 
had to have a home somewhere. And 
of course she has her peculiarities.’’ 

We often said the same thing among 
ourselves, although never, I think, with 
unkind intent; yet if called on to enu- 
merate our aunt’s peculiarities, we could 
in reality have named but few. 

She bought impossible hats and bonnets 
—when she bought any at all—from an 
unheard-of little milliner away over on 
the South Side, merely because she, too, 
came from Feriby. . She had old Doctor 
Lawrence for her physician for the same 
reason ; and she ignored our rector and 
St. Philip’s in favor of the only down- 
town church left standing, and an 
antiquated minister whose sermons and 
prayers the rest of us thought intoler- 
able. 

Finally, although maintaining scarcely 
a speaking acquaintance with the people 
who visited us, she received calls from 
Mrs. De Jarnette, and even went some- 
times to her dinner-parties~in the old 
black bombazine which everybody there, 
I am sure, was on too lofty a height 
to be disturbed by. This was of course 
no reflection on our social position, which 
was of the best,—although Mrs. De Jar- 
nette’s might be called better than the 
best,—but it may have emphasized still 
more a certain remoteness from the rest 
of the family. 
| But no such sense of her separateness existed 

for George. He and Aunt Sabra were appar- 

|ently as congenial as if she had been his own 
| age and the most modern of the moderns; and 
during his vacations at home, we caught glimpses 
of her nature absolutely in abeyance the rest of 
| the year. Although she was fastidious in her 
own English, his schoolboy slang seemed to be 
| music in her ears, and the two went together 
| to the most impossible places. 

“George, it is perfectly absurd for you to take 
Aunt Sabra to the football-match,’’ Sophie 
would say. ‘‘She doesn’t understand the first 
thing about the game.’’ 

‘*She likes it all right, though,’’ would be 
his brief reply. 

** And she thought the gridiron was something 
the football-team cooked on.’’ 

‘*Poor dear! Her education’s been neglected. 
But she’ll learn.’’ 

‘*But it scares her to death to see them scrim- 
mage for the ball.’’ 

*‘She’s too game to show it, then. Don’t 
|you worry, Sophia. My chum’s as good as 
yours, and knows as many things, but maybe 
| not the same ones.’’ 

But George’s vacations had to end, and 
months lay between them! 

| It was in March that Laura began to alter- 
|nate between days of excessive work at her 
studio and days of no work at all. It was 
then, also, that she began to set before me, in 
a way that suggested she might be doing it for 
| her own better comprehension, the claims of an 
| artistic career and the problem as to whether 
| its rewards justified the renouncement of all 
| other hopes. 

My pretty sister was full of unrest, at times 
even of petulance, which I easily connected 

with the insistent attentions of Hugh Flemister ; 
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and when finally all her uncertainty vanished 
in a radiantly visible happiness, it was not 
hard for me to guess the cause. 

Aunt Sabra guessed it, too. Sometimes I 
detected her gazing wistfully at the young face, 
sweet with its inward light of joy; and one 
evening I saw her on the balcony, looking down 
at my sister and Hugh as they sat in the moon- 
light on the bit of grassy lawn below. The 
next morning she came into our room and laid 
the white crape shawl in Laura’s lap. 

“Tt is for you,’’ she said, hurriedly. ‘‘These 
spring evenings are too cool for you to sit out- 
doors without something round you.’’ 

There was a look of awe, I am sure, on both 
our faces; then Laura’s eyes filled with tears, 
and I followed her into Aunt Sabra’s room. 

‘*T thank you so much, Aunt Sabra!’’ she 
said, her face tender with emotion; and she 
bent over and kissed her. ‘‘But you know I 
must not keep it. It is all you have, and I— 
oh, I have so much, so much more now than 
anybody else in the world !’’ 

An expression too subtle, too fleeting to 
describe passed over my aunt’s countenance. 
Then she put the shawl back into Laura’s arms, 
and her hand, fluttering for a moment, rested 
beside an open daguerreotype that lay on her 
little table. Laura and I looked down upon 
the gray uniform, the blue eyes, the boyish 
mouth of Erskine MceIver—as gay and beautiful 
a young face as one might ever see. 

Aunt Sabra was ill already when she started 
out that rainy afternoon for a distant part of 
town to see one of the old Feriby ‘‘darkies,’’ 
carrying an unwieldy bundle of old clothes in 
one hand and a basket of provisions in the 
other. The weather was exceptionally cold for 


‘the first of May, and a raw east wind was 


blowing. 

‘*Surely you are not going out such a day as 
this!’’ mother expostulated, coming upon her 
in the front hall. ‘‘And what are you taking ?’’ 

‘*The things are for Ailsie,’’ she said. ‘‘She 
is down with rheumatic fever at her grandson’s, 
Aleck’s, and I don’t think she’ll ever get up 
again. The family wouldn’t care if she didn’t. 
But she must be made comfortable while she 
lasts.’? 

‘*‘But why not send the things by a mes- 
senger boy ?’’ 

**And how would I know that Ailsie ever 
got them? The set she is with are not to be 
trusted. No; I’ll take them myself. She is 
expecting me, and I would not disappoint her 
for the world.’’ 

‘“*T tell you, Sabra, you are sick yourself,’’ 
mother insisted; for her cheeks were flushed, 
and she was coughing every few seconds. 
‘*Wait till to-morrow, anyway.’ 

‘*T may not be able to go to-morrow,’’ my 
aunt said. ‘‘I had better go while I can.’’ 

The doctor said she must have had pneu- 
monia then, but by the time she got back it 
had reached an acute stage. She was bent to 
one side with the pain, and every breath was a 
groan. 

I cannot understand why the passing of life 
should make so great a difference, but from 
the moment Aunt Sabra’s ended, she became 
another person in our eyes, or rather the same 
person viewed in a new and affecting light. 
We had never before seen her still, uneager, 
indifferent to the day’s unceasing calls. And 
how strangely chill and pathetic seemed that 
small north room, with all she had owned of 
earthly goods crowded into its narrow compass 
—her one place of escape from others’ interests, 
the one spot in which she could be alone with 
her memories. 

She had once shown mother where the things 
that would be needed for this hour were placed, 
and all were there, arranged in exquisite neat- 
ness and order—the beautifully made linen, the 
narrow cloth slippers, the antique black silk 
with its white collar and undersleeves of fine 
embroidery, the little brooch that held her 
mother’s hair. 

But when she lay thus dressed in the parlor 
in a state that seemed so pitifully far-off and 
chill for one who had so long gone in and out 
among us, Laura brought the white crape 
shawl, which she had not yet felt that she ought 
to wear, and draped it over the still figure; 
and there was a softening of the rigid aspect 
which comforted our hearts. 

Then I thought of the daguerreotype of the 
young Confederate soldier, and fetching it, also, 
I slipped it under the shapely hand that lay 
across the breast. 

She was lying so when George came, and we 
all went with him into the room. 

He stood for a few moments in that silent 
awe with which one looks upon that great last 
change. Then he dropped into a chair that 
stood by the couch, and putting his face close 
down to his dear comrade’s shoulder, sobbed 
like a child. 

I felt then that I would have given all I had 
to weep as he wept and for the same cause. 
Perhaps the others felt so, too, for they must 
have known he wept because he loved her, and 
we because we never had. 

The little milliner came the next day, bring- 
ing a wreath of violets that had grown in her 
own garden. Tears flowed down her tired, 
sallow face. 

‘Oh, wasn’t she the best,’’ she said, bro- 
kenly, ‘‘the very best! Always satisfied with 
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what I did for her, always making me feel that 
no matter how hard things were or what went 
wrong, there was a way to bear it. She never 
went away from my shop without making me 
want to be a better woman. Oh, I am so 
sorry, so sorry !’”~ 

Mrs. De Jarnette sent flowers, too, beautiful 


and costly—white rosebuds and lilies-of-the- 


valley, and the maidenhair-fern that Aunt 
Sabra loved. Later she came herself. Her 
stately manner softened as she stood by the 
couch. 

‘You have placed her white shawl about 
her,’’ she said. ‘‘That is well. I remember 
the only time she ever wore it, with Erskine 
McIver by her side. Well, it has been many a 
year since then, and she has walked alone and 
kept herself unspotted from the world and from 
all that was unworthy. Your aunt was a very 
perfect lady. There are not too many of her 
sort left.’’ 

Old Mr. Douglas, the minister of the down- 
town church, was ill, but his young assistant 





fried, with ma- 
ple-sirup on it, 
was a favorite dish with us young folks at the 
old squire’s. At first we had hulled corn only 
once a year, near the last of March, when 
maple-sirup was being made. That, indeed, 
had been the family custom for three genera- 
tions. 

About March 20th, when ‘‘the sun crossed 
the line,’’ and the snow was melting fast, the 
old squire would glance across the breakfast- 
table to grandmother and say, ‘‘Ruth, isn’t it 
about time to hull corn? Some of this sirup 
would go pretty well on hulled corn.’’ 

And grandmother would reply, ‘‘ Not to-day, 


ULLED corn, 
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“WELL DONE, MY BOY, WELL DONE!” 


Joseph. I’m making soap to-day. But about 
day after to-morrow.’’ 

Ashes were always leached in a large tub of 
lye to make soap, and sometimes we used the 
last run of the lye from the leach-tub for hull- 
ing corn. But we all thought that this last run 
of lye was not so good as fresh, new lye from 
birch ashes, leached in a little firkin which held 
about a bushel. ‘This firkin had holes bored in 
the bottom and was set on a broad, clean board 
having a circular crease cut in it round the 
bottom of the firkin to conduct the lye to a little 
spout at the front, where an earthen pot was 
set to catch it. 

First we put a wisp of clean rye straw in the 
firkin, then the ashes, and then poured in 
spring-water. Soon the clear, rich-colored lye 
began to exude at the bottom and drip into the 
pot. Four quarts of the lye were then poured 
on a peck of dry, nicely winnowed yellow 
‘*Pine Knot’’ corn, and the whole put to boil 
in a brass kettle for about two hours, or until 
the hull started and the hard outer glaze of the 
kernels was eaten away. 

The peck of corn finally swelled to a bushel, 
and it had then to be rinsed and washed clean 
of the hulls, and afterward boiled for several 
hours longer, until soft enough to dish out for 
eating, either in milk, or fried, with maple- 
sirup, or cold, with cream and sugar. 

The process occupied the most of the March 
day, and added to the leaching of the ashes, 
occasioned so much work and care that once a 
year was as often as we could persuade grand- 
mother to embark upon it. 

That bushel of hulled corn rarely lasted us 
for more than two or three days; and often 














| spoke to the little assembly in the parlor—not 


long, but very beautifully. 

**It is the ending of a weary pilgrimage,’’ he 
said, for mother had told him about Aunt Sabra’s 
life. ‘‘At first all things were fair for her; but 
she had to leave those pleasant halls of youth, 
and she found again no abiding-place ; but as a 
traveller journeys from one wayside inn to 
another, so did she. Perhaps in some the bread 
was bitter, and each, alas! was but an inn, and 
not home. But she came at last to nobler 
portals, through which sounded music too 
sweet for mortal ears; and the pilgrim staff 
was laid by, for she should go out no more.’’ 

I do not know what the others thought— 
whether of the long way she had walked, of 
the bitter bread of dependence she had eaten, or 
of the fair and abiding home she had entered. 
I thought of all this, and more. But oh! I 
remembered the picture that lay under her 
still hand—that young, young face, that brave, 
sweet mouth, those happy eyes into which at 
last she was looking again. 





Theodora or Ellen would 
be heard saying, ‘‘Isn’t 
there any way, grand- 
mother, that we could hull more corn at a 
time and keep it a while?’”’ And grandmother 
always said, ‘‘No, child. It sours and spoils 
very soon as the days get warmer.’’ For ice- 
chests had not then come into use with us. That 
appeared to be the final word about hulled corn 
—a peck of corn once a year and no more. 

Addison, however, was the one among us 
who was always questioning old methods and 
cogitating new ones. And one time he burst 
out with, ‘‘Grandmother, I believe I could keep 
that corn the year round !’’ 

‘* Ad, that would be fine!”” Ellen and Theodora 
both exclaimed. But 
grandmother only 
laughed. 

Addison sat thinking 
it over for some mo- 
ments. ‘Well, Doad,’’ 
he said, ‘“‘if you and 
Nell will hull another 
peck of corn, I think I 
know a way to keep it 
to use just as we want 
it, all summer.’’ 

At first grandmother 
objected to having the 
lye and kettles in her 
kitchen for another 
whole day ; but the old 
squire said, ‘‘Let the 
boy try, mother. Let 
him try.’’ 

We had a good deal of 
faith in Addison. The 
girls set to work, and 
during the day hul'ed 
another peck of corn, 
which made four 
heaped-up panfuls. 
One of these was re- 
served for immediate 
consumption, and the 
remainder turned over 
to Addison. 

He carried all three 
panfuls up to the long 
ell chamber. ‘‘Now 
don’t come spying round 
me,’’ he said to the rest 
of us. ‘‘I don’t know 
that I can make it work yet, and I don’t want 
spectators. ’’ 

Thereupon he shut and bolted the door lead- 
ing to the staircase. 

This long, open chamber was where grand- 
mother had her loom and formerly wove bed 
blankets and rag carpets. At one end stood an 
old stove having what was called an ‘‘elevated 
oven’’; that is, the oven was raised over the 
stove, at about breast height. It had been the 
kitchen stove, but had gone out of fashion and 
been put away up there. When she was weav- 
ing on a cold day, grandmother was accustomed 
to kindle a fire in it. 

Immediately we heard Addison building a fire 
in that ‘‘elevated-oven’’ stove. Soon he made 
his appearance to borrow bake-sheets and tin 
plates from the kitchen. What he could pos- 
sibly be doing with that hulled corn was more 
than we could guess, but we left him in peace; 
and he was up there, coming and going, all 
that day and the following evening. 

At the breakfast-table the next morning, 
however, he displayed a sample of his pre- 
served hulled corn. It was dry as a bone, and 
shrunken back to the size of the kernels of dry 
corn before hulling. 

‘*What have you done to it, Ad?’’ Theodora 
exclaimed. ‘‘Have you baked it?’’ 

‘**No, merely dried it,’’ said he, ‘‘just as you 
would dry sliced apple for winter use. I kept 
a slow fire and dried it. That corn can be put 
away now in boxes, or done up in packages. 
It will keep as long as you want it.’’ 

‘**But how is any one to eat that dried stuff ?’’ 
grandmother demanded. 


‘*Why, soak it out,’? said Ad. ‘‘When you 
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want hulled corn for breakfast, put it in soak 
overnight, just as you do beans for baking.’’ 

**T don’t believe it would be good!’’ said 
grandmother; and we all had doubts as to 
that. 

But Addison argued that as nothing but water 
had been taken out of it, the flavor and good- 
ness must be in it still, and would reappear 
when the water was put back. 

He poured hot water over a pint of it, covered 
it and set it away, and at noon, lo! there were 
nearly two quarts of hulled corn that was as 
good as before it had been dried. No difference 
could be discerned in the flavor. 

The old squire patted Addison on the shoulder. 
‘*Well done, my boy, well done !’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*You’ve solved the hulled corn question.’’ 
And even grandmother admitted that it might 
prove a good thing. 

As the lye was still running, she and the 
girls set to work again and hulled fully half a 
bushel of corn, which Addison dried the next 
day. It was put away in the pantry and used 
occasionally all summer; but we had several 
quarts of it left over that autumn after we 
began attending school at the academy in the 
village, seven miles from the farm. 

In fair weather’ we boarded at home; but 
when it was stormy, or there were evening 
‘‘lyceums,’’ we often remained overnight in 
the village and boarded ourselves at an unoccu- 
pied house which the old squire owned there. 
At such times we took most of our edibles with 
us from home, and the girls got our meals. 

While grubbing about in the pantry at home 
for food to take with us one morning, Ellen and 
Theodora came upon that dried hulled corn, 
and appropriated three quarts of it, with a 
bottle of sirup; for every spring we were accus- 
tomed to put up a number of gallons of maple- 
sirup in two-quart bottles, for use through 
the season. 

The next morning at the village we had some 
of that hulled corn, fried, for breakfast. There 
were then nearly a hundred students at the 
academy, many of them living at a distance 
away. Not a few of these latter merely hired 
a room in the village and boarded themselves, 
for economy’s sake. Not infrequently some of 
them dropped in to take breakfast with us, when 
their own supplies were running low. 

That morning one of our classmates, named 
Anson Coburn, presented himself. ‘‘Just a 
cup of coffee,’’ he said. 

But Theodora gave him a generous plateful 
of the fried corn, and Addison bade him try 
the sirup on it. 

‘“My!’’ Anson exclaimed. 
Does it cost anything ?’’ 

“Oh, no!’’ said Theodora, laughing. 

Anson ate two platefuls. He also spread the 
news; and on the following morning there were 
five in for breakfast besides Anson. The sup- 
ply which the girls had prepared ran so short 
that we had but one small plateful apiece. 

Our callers smacked their lips. - ‘‘Only one 
drawback about this,’’ Anson remarked. 
‘*There’s not enough of it! Go home and get 
some more!’’ 

‘*Yes; go home and get some more!’’ they 
all shouted, uproariously. 

Friday night, after we drove home, Addison 
put ashes to leach, and during the day, Satur- 
day, the girls hulled a peck of corn. We took 
it with us the next time we remained over at 
the village, and as a consequence had eleven of 
our fellow students in to breakfast the next 
morning! In fact, that peck of corn lasted but 
two mornings, for there were fourteen there the 
next morning ! 

When the last kernel had disappeared, they 
all joined hands round the table and improvised 
a song, the chorus of which was, ‘‘Go home 
and get some more.’’ 

Anson, however, mounted a chair. ‘This 
will never do!’’ he shouted. ‘‘We are eating 
these people out of house and home!’’ 

To be frank, we were beginning to feel a 
little that way about it ourselves. 

‘*Now listen,’’ continued Anson. ‘‘Whoever 
comes pushing in here to breakfast after this 
pays for it—hey ?”’ 

‘*That’s so!’’ they all said; and four or five 
cried, ‘‘Why not sell us some corn and sirup 
every morning? We will pay ten cents a quart 
for the corn.’’ 

Accordingly, the following Friday night and 
Saturday we hulled half a bushel of corn. The 
old squire had recently purchased what was 
called an ‘‘evaporator,’’ then a new invention 
for drying apples. This time Addison used 
the evaporator for drying the hulled corn. It 
worked like a charm for that purpose—and this 
was the beginning of quite a little industry for 
us at the village, both that fall and during the 
terms of the year following. 

The students who boarded in the village and 
families living near formed a habit of coming 
in to us in haste in the morning for a quart of 
hot hulled corn. Often we dealt out twenty 
quarts of corn in a single morning. I do not 
now remember how much it netted us, but it 
was a considerable sum, which came in very 
opportunely for the purchase of text-books and 
other school expenses. 

For there are good profits in hulled corn at 
ten cents a quart. One bushel of dry corn, 
worth a dollar, will make four bushels of hulled 
corn, so greatly does it swell during the process ; 


**But this is good! 





and one hundred and twenty-eight quarts of 




















hulled corn, at ten cents, makes twelve dollars 
and eighty cents. 

Ellen and Theodora were wont to furnish it 
to our fellow students all hot from the frying- 
pan at just seven o’clock in the morning. Half 
a dozen of them at once would often come 
running in, joking and laughing, each with 
his or her little pail or jar, so as to carry it 
home hot. It never occurred to Addison, or to 





eo) VER since moun- 
, tain-climbing be- 
: came, now about 


fifty years ago, an attract- 
ive pursuit or pastime, 
those who do not them- 
selves follow it have been 
constantly asking those who do what sort of 
pleasure they find, or possibly can find, in a 
form of exertion which is always fatiguing and 
often dangerous. 

It must be admitted that the pleasure is not 
one springing out of the primary instincts of 
mankind. Men have always been fond of kill- 
ing wild animals, they have always loved 
sports, and especially sports in which one 
player’s strength or skill is 
pitted against another’s. So, 
too, the propensity to gam- 
bling is wide-spread, being, 
indeed, just as conspicuous 
among some savage tribes as 
it is at Monte Carlo or in the 
stock exchanges of modern 
cities. 

But the passion for scaling 
mountains is very recent, and 
confined to a few of the 
most highly civilized peopies. 
Here and there one finds in 
the middle ages a record of 
somebody who ascended a 
lofty hill, as Petrarch 
ascended the Mont Ventoux 
near Avignon. But the first 
appearance of the practise, as 
a practise, does not go back 
beyond De Saussure’s famous 
ascent of Mont Blanc in 1787. Even that ascent 
was made rather for scientific purposes than for 
the love of the thing, 

Many years passed before De Saussure’s exam- 
ple began to be generally followed. Our grand- 
fathers never dreamed of risking their lives on 
precipices, and were only too glad to keep on 
smooth ground. And to-day not only is the 
pursuit confined to civilized peoples, and indeed 
to some few peoples only, but the bulk of 
Americans and Englishmen do not understand | 
how it comes so to absorb and . 
transport its votaries. 

An Oriental despot is said to have 
offered a great reward to the man 
who would invent a new pleas- 
ure. Here there is a new pleasure, 
although one which would certainly 
not have been deemed so by the 
royal voluptuary. 

In what, then, does the pleasure 
consist? It seems to be compounded 
of divers elements, some of which 
appeal to one man, some to another. 

There is the delight of physical 
exercise, the excitement involved in 
putting forth all one’s strength and 
agility, there is that sense of rush 
and glow of nervous force which 
effort evokes. These are just as 
keenly present when one is trying 
to overcome the difficulties which nature opposes 
to us, as when every muscle is being strained 
in a game or a fight to overcome some human 
antagonist. 

No doubt in playing a game you have com- 
petition, and in a fight you have danger; but 
in a hard climb although you are not pitting 
yourself against your companions of the day, 
still there is a sort of competition with all who 
have made or tried to make the same climb 
before, and with all who may make or try it 
hereafter. As to danger, it is no doubt a very 
active factor in the pleasure of mountaineering. 





Enjoying Danger. 


ey EOPLE differ greatly in their power of 

enjoying danger. Some do not enjoy it 

at all; nor are they necessarily to be 
called timid because they do not, for there are 
not only men but women also whose courage is 
shown by the fact that although prudence leads 
them to keep out of danger’s way, they will, 
when it comes their way, face it calmly. 

When danger becomes grave, some element of 
discomfort may begin to be mingled with the 
pleasure. Still the pleasure is there, in the 
intensification of the sense of life and force, in 
the call made on all one’s faculties to surmount 
the perils by coolness and ingenuity as well as 
by physical strength. Certainly the moments 
of danger are those which are remembered 
afterward not only most freshly, but most ex- 
ultingly. 

Do not let it be supposed that a climber of the 
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any of us, to make commercial use of his|allowing for the difference which 


process for drying hulled corn. 
A fine opportunity for profit was thereby 
lost. But less than two years ago, a 


dealer in hulled corn adopted this selfsame | a slope, walking will be slower. 
process, and is now reported to be making | the wind blows strong when one 
a fortune from evaporating hulled corn, and | has to pass along an exposed ridge, 
selling it in pound packages like the cereal | the passage will be more dangerous 
} and probably slower than usual. 


foods. 


PLEASURES OF MOUNTAINEERING 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE 


TRe British Ambassador to te Onited States 


right sort seeks danger. 
The merely 


the sake of taking them, 


where the chances of disaster become considera- 
ble, is condemned by the general opinion of all 
good alpinists. Even if he risks his own life 
only, he is deemed to be setting a bad example. 
However, there are many expeditions which 
cannot be made without an appreciable and 
even perhaps a serious danger. In these, all 
that can be said is that the sensible man tries 
to reduce the danger as far as he can by all 
available precautions. 


A Time to Use Common Sense. 


Wy cc you have to cross what is called 
a couloir, —a steep gully running down a 
W] sco swept by stones (or frag- 
ments of ice) falling from above,—it is always 
possible that a stone bounding downward may 
strike you; but the chance of mischief is re- 
duced by contriving, if you can, to cross these 
danger-spots early in the day, before the sun 


| has loosened the stones above from their icy 
| bands ; and of course you cross them as swiftly 


as ever you can. 

Let me add that the risks of mountaineering 
are really much smaller than the outside public 
which looks up at the mountains from a good 
road generally supposes. Many a couloir, 
many a ledge of rock, many an ice-wall is far 
easier when you come to it than it looks at a 
distance. Of the accidents which happen, a 
wonderfully small percentage happens to com- 
petent men of the strength, the experience and 
the caution without which no difficult expedi- 
tion ought to be undertaken. It is ignorance 
and rashness that are accountable for nineteen- 
twentieths of the mischanees in the high Alps. 

Sir Leslie Stephen, one of the best of English 
climbers, once remarked to me that most of the 
risks one runs are encountered not on the big 


| expeditions, but when, having gone out for a 


solitary walk or climb without contemplating 
any serious ascent, one finds oneself 
unexpectedly entangled in a diffi- 
eulty. Once, he said, not far from 
Zermatt, he had sallied out on what 
he meant to be merely an afternoon 
ramble, and reached a place whence 
he could extricate himself only by 
dropping over a precipice, the bot- 
tom of which he could not see. He 
hesitated long, but at last let him- 
self off the edge of the cliff, not 
knowing how far he might fall. 


was only some six or eight feet, and 
he came down quite safely. 
happened. 


that trouble is 


Maine | to melt the surface of the snow on 








foolhardy | Pyrenean guide is, of course, a more 
man, who takes risks for | competent judge than the best ama- 
| teur climber. 

and who drags his guides | 
by money, or his friends | really good guide, and even when 
by challenges, into places | you have him, 


| 
| 








may be made by the sun or the 
wind. If the sun is strong enough 


If 


You must learn to forecast the 
weather, a thing even harder among 
lofty mountains than it is in one’s 
usual place of dwelling, because the 
| changes are apt to be more sudden, 
ar storms, when they come, are 
apt to be more violent. In all 
these things a really good Swiss or 


But one does not always have a 


he is sometimes in 
doubt, and the opinion of the ama- 
teur is worth something. Even the 
younger members of a party, who defer to their 


more experienced guides or comrades, find them- | 


selves always observing and always learning. 
The process is enjoyable. It is a delightful 
thing, for instance, to acquire that sort of famili- 
arity with glaciers which enables you to traverse 
them alone, or to take a venturesome lady with 
you, guiding her through the network of gaping 
crevasses, and leading her over the frail snow 
bridges. 

In the very act of climbing there is skill as 
well as strength. The technique of rock-climb- 
ing is not the same as that of ice-work, and 
very often a man excels more in the one depart- 
ment than in the other. 

For a steep ice-wall, like that near the top of 
the Schreckhorn, somewhat different aptitudes 
are needed than for the scaling of the rock faces, 
and squeezing or wriggling the body through 





SHOES WORN IN ALPINE CLIMBING. 


| the crevices or along the ledges in the dolomite 


pinnacles of the Venetian Alps. No two kinds 
of rock are quite the same for the purposes of 


climbing. Gneiss like that of Norway or New 


Hampshire, granite, basalt, the various kinds of 
slate and limestone, have each a character of its 
own which the expert gets toknow. He learns 
how to tackle the difficulties each present; he 
knows which can best be trusted not to give 


way beneath foot or hand. 
© 

%, grandeur of the mountains, and must 
confess that this source of pleasure, 


unlike those already mentioned, is not enjoyed 


What Makes Fine Scenery. 
HAVE not yet spoken of the beauty or 


| by all climbers. Not all have a sense of beauty ; 


|or if they have, it has been so neglected as to 


My own experience has also been | them. 
not so often | unmoved, and become rapturous only at some 


To his astonishment, the drop | count for little in drawing them to the pursuit. 


Whoever takes the trouble to watch the tourists 
who flock in crowds to what are called the 


The anecdote sounds like a para- | beauty-spots of Europe or North America will 
ble or an allegory, but the thing | soon perceive that many, perhaps most, admire | 


the landscape just where their guide-book bids 
They will pass through lovely scenes 


encountered on the great climbs as on the little | point, perhaps not a bit more lovely, where a 
ones which one makes alone. For a great climb | | particular ‘‘view’’ has obtained a guide-book 
one starts out with guides and ice-axes and a | reputation. 


rope. 


only to take a ramble, and been tempted to scale | is necessarily the finest scenery. 


| 


some rocks for the sake of reaching a rare plant ; 

or perhaps have attempted to make a short cut | 
so as to get back to my inn before nightfall, and 
have thus become entangled in a bad place. 
Crags need not be very high to be dangerous ; 

and the less high they are the more apt one is 
to get among them unawares. 


But I have often gone out alone meaning | 


I do not maintain that high mountain scenery | 
Indeed, some 
of the loftiest ranges are by no means the most | 
beautiful. The Himalayas, for instance, far | 
more extensive, far higher, far more tremendous 
than the Alps, are less beautiful. They have 
less variety, and they are really too big. 
Height has not much to do with the matter. 
In Colorado, for instance, the loftier summits 


Whether or not it is lawful to dwell on! and ridges are on the whole rather monotonous 


danger as a source of excitement 
and therefore of enjoyment, no 
one will deny that the exercise 
of skill, whether physical or 
mental, does afford ‘pleasure of 
the right sort. 

In mountaineering there is 
room for many kinds of skill. 
You may have to choose the 
best route up a little-known 
peak or pass; and to choose it 
you need a keen eye, a power 
of judging from distant inspec- 
tion the sort of rocks, or the sort 
of snow or ice, you will en- 
counter along the line of your 
proposed route. Many places 
are easier than they look to the 
inexperienced observer. Some 
are more difficult. You want to 
be able to calculate how long 
an ascent or a descent will take, 





and not very interesting. The 
real grandeur of its scenery lies 
in the cafions. In the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire 
the lower valleys, such as that 
of the Saco between Jackson 
and Conway, have a more re- 
fined and exquisite charm than 
the higher regions. 

However, I must reserve for 
some other occasion an attempt 
at critical appreciation of North 
American scenery. What I wish 
to dwell on now and here is the 
special attraction which high 
mountains have in their wild- 
ness. Whether the tops be of 
rock or of snow, or covered with 
forests, like so many of the 
American ranges, there is a 
solitude, a sense of remoteness, 
a feeling that one is brought 
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into direct relation with nature and 
nature only which makes excur- 
sions through such regions specially 
impressive. Not all minds, perhaps 
not even all imaginative minds, feel 
this; but to those who do feel it, it 
is a compelling power which draws 
them to the heights. 

Of the other joys of climbing that 
might be enumerated I will mention 
one only—the joy of comradeship. 
In most exertions of strength or 
skill of whatever kind, the element 
of strife and competition is promi- 
nent. Nearly all games depend on 
this for their excitement. In some 
contests, the disappointment, or vex- 
ation, or mortification, of the losers 
is so keen that it may be doubted 
whether the sum of human happi- 
ness is not reduced rather than in- 
creased by the practise of such trials 
of strength. People who have, as 
Mr. Kipling says, ‘‘too much Ego 
in their Cosmos,’’ suffer more from 
defeat than the victor rejoices in his victory. 

This may be very absurd. Doubtless it is 
| foulish to make a game into a serious thing. 
No one can expect to excel in every art, or even 
in more than a few arts. Nevertheless, we all 
know how many people there are who cannot 
keep their temper when losers even in such 
mere amusements ; amusements, too, where the 
element of pure luck is present, as in whist and 
golf. 


Where Character Comes to Light. 


iigpi T in mountaineering there is practi- 
Ala) cally no strife, no competition. The 
struggle is against the forces of nature. 

In this struggle each member of the party helps 
every one else. Association in hardships and 
dangers tests men and brings out their true qual- 
ity. Selfishness is detected, cowardice is exposed. 
Happily, the men who undertake these expedi- 
tions are seldom prone to either fault; and the 
result of efforts made, fatigues supported, dan- 
gers encountered in company generally is to bring 
out and strengthen the best qualities in each 
man and to draw him closer to his companions. 
Many of the warmest and most enduring friend- 
ships have grown out of expeditions made in 
the high mountains. Everybody knows how 
men are held together by the recollection of 
what they have done together—even when the 
cause of their association has been accidental. 
The converse of the maxim that we dislike 
those whom we have injured is to be found in 
the fact that we like those whom we have 
helped, and think with pleasure of those by 
whom we have stood as they have stood by us. 
This pleasant feeling of comradeship very 
often extends itself to the guides who accom- 
pany climbers in the more frequented mountain 








regions, such as the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
where the occupation has become a regular 
profession. 


Some of the best Swiss guides have become 
not only local heroes in their own valleys, but 
the trusted and valued friends of the climbers 
along with whom they have faced danger dur- 
ing a succession of years, and among the guides 
as a whole a high standard of professional 
honor and duty has grown. up. It is the rarest 
thing in the world for a guide to forsake his 
employer, or try to secure 
his own safety to the neg- 
lect of his employer’s. 
Indeed, I cannot recall a 

| case where this has been 
proved against a regular 
guide. 

| When a man supposed 
to know the mountains is 
| picked up casually in a 
| place where no regular 
| guide can be found, one 
| must not expect the same 
' fidelity. I remember an 
instance in point, which 
illustrates both the want 
‘of loyalty in one man who 
| had been engaged, and 
|the friendly zeal of an- 
other who had not. I will 
| call the anecdote, revers- 
ing the title of a well- 
known poem, ‘‘The 
Faithless Shepherd.’’ 

Many years ago, in 
1869, two English friends 
were climbing in the wild 
and lonely limestone mountains lying due north 
of Venice. We had set our hearts on reaching 
the summit of Monte Cavallo, a lofty out- 
lying peak wherefrom a magnificent view can 
be obtained over the plain that lies round the 
head of the Adriatic. No regular guides were 
to be had, but at last there was discovered a 
shepherd who was supposed to know the whole 
country, and to be able to show us the way to 
the peak. 

We started at daylight. All day long he led 
us up and down the sides of steep, rocky valleys, 
full sometimes of huge loose stones, sometimes 
of dwarf pines, which it was equally difficult to 
clamber over or to squeeze under. 

Late in the afternoon the clouds came down. 
Our guide had lost his way; and there was no 




















longer hope of reaching Monte Cavallo. At 
last we found ourselves on the edge of a tre- 
mendous precipice, with mist all round us and 
below us—mist clinging to the rocks and hiding 
the bottom of the deep ravine down into which 
we looked. 

Our shepherd, who had for some time past 
been more and more troubled as he grew more 
and more bewildered among unknown hills, 
was now thoroughly frightened. He fell upon 
his knees, and poured out his soul in cries to 
the patron saint of flocks and those who tend 
them: ‘‘O Sant’ Antonio! Sant’ Antonio!’’ 

However, as the saint gave no help, we in- 
sisted that the place was a bad one to spend the 
night in, and that he and we must try to find a 
way down. 


The Terrified Guide. 


oy OTING that at three points along the 
BIN line of precipice there seemed a possi- 
bility of descending by narrow gullies, 
we made him try the practicability of one of 
these three, my friend taking a second and Ia 
third. So we all started together. My friend 
got down some distance, and was then forced 
to stop, because the steep slope became a verti- 
cal cliff, and he climbed up back to the top. 

My experience was the same. After descend- 
ing some two hundred feet, I could get no 
farther, and had to return to the top. Meeting 
there, we were just able to 
mark our shepherd, now a 
long way down. We heard 
the stones he dislodged in 
his descent rattle down 
through the mist into the 
ravine, and after a while 
caught the noise of his feet 
on the stones that lay at the 
base of the cliff. He had 
got down! 

We hallooed to him to 
return and show us the way 
down. He seemed to hear 
our shouts, for he looked 
up. The mist had cleared 
enough for us to see him. 
But instead of returning, he 
took to his heels and scam- 
pered off through the rocks 
and bushes. He was soon 
lost to view, and we saw 
him no more, 

There was now nothing 
for it but to follow as well 
as we could. Our task was 
harder than his had been, 
for we had a heavy knap- 
sack containing all that 
belonged to both of us, and 
to have carried it on the 
back of either would have 
gravely increased the risk 
of a fall on the abrupt de- 
scent. 

So we found in our pock- 
ets some bits of twine, tied 
them together, and by them 
let down the knapsack, one 
of us descending first, catch- 
ing every tuft of grass or 
bit of projecting rock to get 
a hold with hand as well as foot, while the 
other paid out the cord and let the knapsack 
slowly down. 


How We Went Down. 


WHEN it had been received below and 
Ms placed in safety, the man from above 

followed down till he joined the other 
below. We repeated this operation four or five 
times in succession, getting more expert as we 
learned how to manage the cord, and beginning 
to feel more sure of success, till at last we 
reached the bottom of the cliff and raced off 
down the valley. 

Not the least notion had we where we were 
or how to reach night quarters; but in these 
cases the safe rule is to follow running water ; 
so we found a stream and kept along its banks. 
Lackily, just as darkness was falling, a wood- 
man appeared, carrying a pair of crampons, 
contrivances fixed to the shoe to enable a man to 
climb more securely. He had met the shepherd, 
he said, flying from the valley utterly terrified. 
Being asked what was the matter, the shepherd 
answered that he had left two strangers on the 
top of the mountain, and then fled away as 
fast as his legs would carry him. 

The woodman ran at once to his hut, got his 
crampons, and was coming up the mountain 
to see if he could find the strangers and show 
them the way down. 

So our faith in human nature, rudely shaken 
by the faithlessness of the shepherd, was re- 
stored by the spontaneous benevolence of this 
simple Italian peasant, who was ready to 
attempt a dangerous climb to succor people he 
had never seen. 

On the whole, mountain exploration, and 
indeed rough travel generally, does give one a 
good opinion of one’s fellow creatures. Loyalty 
among guides, kindliness among country folk, 
unselfishness and even self - sacrifice among 
travelling companions are far more common 
than their opposites; and the recollection of 
them is one of the pleasures of mountaineering. 
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: THE WRECKING - MASTER RE 


OBODY was more 
BIN dumfounded by the 

ramming of the 
tug, Henry Foster, than 
the captain of the steamer 
aground on the reef. Ina twinkling his wicked 
partnership with Jeremiah Pringle had been 
smashed beyond mending. He could no longer 
refuse to accept help from the victorious Reso- 
lute. This meant that Capt. Jim Wetherly 
would take charge of the wrecking of the 
steamer, and try to save her and her cargo by 
every means in his power. 

Pringle had been driven from the scene. He 
was on board his shattered tug, which was 
drifting to the southward in no great danger of 
going ashore, while several schooners were 
clustering round her to give aid. 

Dan Frazier paid no attention to Captain 
Bruce, but ran to the stern of the Kenilworth 
to watch the Resolute’s crew send the towing- 
hawser aboard. Captain Jim was at his best 
in such an undertaking as this, and his men 
were obeying his shouted orders with disciplined 
skill and haste. The hawser writhed after 
the yawl like a sea-serpent, and was dragged 
up the side of the stranded vessel by her own 
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BUT FOR ONCE THAT -SQUARE-JAWED UNCLE OF HIS HAD 


DARED TOO MUCH. 


crew, who were jubilant at seeing active opera- 
tions under way. When the line was made 
fast, Captain Jim bellowed through his mega- 
phone: 

‘*We have wasted time and lost the best of 
the tide, Captain Bruce, but I’m going to pull 
for an hour, anyhow. Set your engines going 
full speed astern and throw your helm to 
port.’’ 

Captain Bruce obeyed with eager energy. 
He seemed to be coming to himself, and honestly 
anxious to get his ship afloat. His broad shoul- 
ders were thrown back and he held his head 
erect, while his deep voice had a tone of master- 
ful decision. If he had made a compact with 
evil, he acted like a man 
who regretted the bargain 
and wanted to repair the 
damage already done. 
Fate had suddenly 
snatched him out of the 
elutches of Jeremiah 
Pringle, and perhaps he 
was glad of it. At least, 
Dan Frazier was ready to 
look at it in this way, 
and as Captain Bruce 
came aft to examine the 
hawser, the lad said to 
himself, with a wisdom 
born of his own experi- 
ence: 

‘*Last night he be- 
haved like a boy that had 
done something he was 
ashamed of, but was 
scared to own up to it. 


CAPTAIN 
BRUCE. 
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blue to a dull gray. The 
clouds were low and far- 
spread, and the wind was 
seesawing in fretful gusts, 
now from the northeast, 
again from the northwest. The barometer had 
sought a lower level overnight, and all these 
signs declared that a gale was brewing. 

If it came out of the northeast, the charging 
seas would drive the Kenilworth farther on 
the reef, and perhaps lift her clear across the 
coral barrier, to sink, with a broken back, in 
the deep water of the Hawk Channel. 

The Resolute’s whistle signaled that she 
was ready to match her power against the reef. 
As she forged ahead, the sagging hawser taut- 
ened and twanged like a huge banjo string, and 
the sea was churned to froth in her wake. At 
the same time the engines of the Kenilworth 
lent their mighty strength to the task. Her 
hull vibrated as if the rivets were being pulled 
from the steel plates, but her keel did not move 
an inch. 

Dan’s faith in Captain Jim’s word was so 
implicit that he expected to feel the steamer 
start seaward in the ‘first ten minutes. But at 
the end of the hour the Resolute was still 
tugging away without re- 
sult, like a man trying to 
lift himself by his boot- 
straps. Then she slack- 
ened up on the hawser as 
if to get her breath for the 
next tussle. 

The wind was blowing 
with more and more vio- 
lence. It picked up the 
white-topped seas and 
hurled them high against 
the Kenilworth, while the 
tug rolled and plunged amid 
driving foam and spray. 
Gulls were flying in from 
seaward to seek the shelter 
of the distant keys. But it 
was not yet rough enough 
to daunt Captain Jim, and 
he was evidently waiting to 
make a second attempt on 
the afternoon tide. Dan had 
seen these northerly gales 
blow themselves out in a 
few hours, and he felt no 
uneasiness at being left in 
the Kenilworth, although 
he muttered to himself, as 
he felt the helpless steamer 
tremble to the shock of the 
seas: 

**T don’t see why Uncle 
Jim left me here, now that 
Pringle is out of the way. 
I guess he hasn’t time to 
remember that he is shy 
one deck-hand.’’ 

‘There was some truth in 
this surmise, for Captain 
Wetherly was having all 
he could do to keep the 
Resolute at her station and her propeller 
clear of the hawser, which he refused to 
let go for fear he would not be able to lower 
the yawl for another trip to the Kenilworth. 
He knew what Captain Bruce was not aware 
of, that the steamer had been shoved on a 
shelving slope of the reef, where she could 
withstand a terrific pounding without having 
the bottom torn out of her, and that if she once 
started to move, she might slide off into deep 
water. Therefore Captain Jim was ready to 
take long chances with his tug before he would 
run to Key West for refuge from bad weather. 

In the afternoon, when the Resolute whistled 
that she was about to go ahead on her hawser, 
the green billows were 
breaking over her bow 
and flooding aft in boom- 
ing torrents. Her funnel 
was white with sea-salt 
from the spoondrift that 
flew over her as she 
plunged and reared like a 
bucking bronco. Dan was 
watching her from the 
bridge when Captain 
Bruce put his hand on 
the lad’s shoulder, and 
said, with hearty frank- 
ness: 

‘*That skipper of yours 
is plucky, and he is a 
first-class seaman, but he 
will lose his boat if 
he stays out here much 
longer. ’’ 

‘‘He may- have to give 





Now he looks as if he felt the way I do when | the reef a wider berth by dark,”’ said Dan. ‘‘In 


I’ve decided to tell mother all about it and 
promise her I’ll do the best I can to make 
things all square again.’’ 

Dan found time to take an anxious look at 
the weather, and a sweeping survey of sea and 
sky told him why Captain Jim did not want 
to wait for the next flood tide before beginning 
work. The ocean had turned from green and 





ordinary weather Uncle Jim could take the 
Resolute over the reef along here, but now 
the seas would be almost certain to pick her up 
and drop her on the ledges. I guess he will 
have to leave me here on board the Kenilworth 
overnight, captain. There’s no getting a boat 
over now from where he is. And he can’t 
take his vessel over to leeward on the outside 
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of the reef, for there isn’t a deep - water 
passage through for miles and miles.’’ 

“You are welcome to stay aboard with me, 
lad,’’ replied Captain Bruce. ‘‘We may have 
a tough time of it ourselves before morning, 
and I fancy your uncle is sorry he did not 
take you off with him. But that can’t be 
helped. ’’ 

The Resolute had begun to pull. It wasa 
thrilling battle to watch. The seas were so 
heavy that her power was applied in a series 
of tremendous lunges, which threatened to snap 
the hawser every time her stern rose skyward. 
Dan held his breath and gripped the rail with 
both hands, as the tug surged ahead again and 
again. Her mate and two deck-hands were 
crouched far aft, ready to cast loose the hawser 
whenever the captain dared to hold on no 
longer. After a while Dan saw the chief engi- 
neer waddle back to the overhang to take a 
look at, the situation. There was something 
cheering in the sight of this bulky, stout-hearted 
veteran of many a desperate venture at sea. 
Bill McKnight plucked off his cap and waved 
it in greeting to Dan, as if signaling him that 
all was well. 

‘*T guess he’s clamped down his safety-valve 
long before this,’’ said Dan aloud, as he flour- 
ished an arm at Bill McKnight. 

‘“My word, but you are a desperate lot,’’ 
observed Captain Bruce, and a smile lightened 
his anxious face and weary eyes. ‘‘I think 
we are safer aboard the Kenilworth.’’ 

He turned away to talk to his own chief 
engineer and his first officer. They had come 
up from below to report that the crew were 
beginning to talk of quitting the ship, and that 
it was hard to keep them at their stations. Like 
a bugle-call the news roused Captain Bruce to 
action. If he had been weak in an hour of 
temptation, he was now once more the able, 
rezolute shipmaster, trained by long years at 
sea to face such a crisis as this. 

**Do the cowards want to abandon ship while 
we are trying to work her off?’’ he thundered. 
‘*Look at that tugboat out yonder! She isn’t 
afraid to stay by us in a bit of a breeze. Come 
along with me. I’ll handle them!’’ 

He hurried after the first officer, and Dan 
was left alone to gaze at the brave struggle of 
the Resolute. It seemed impossible that she 
could hold on much longer. Her hull was 
buried by one sea after another, but she shook 
herself free and plunged ahead with dogged, 
unflinching power. The afternoon was nearly 
spent. A stormy dusk was beginning to steal 
over the tossing sea. 

Dan perceived that Captain Jim was trying 
to stand to his task until high water might 
help to lift the Kenilworth. But for once 
that square-jawed uncle of his had dared too 
much. The Resolute had endured more than 
steel and timber could be expected to stand. 

Dan yelled with dismay as he saw the massive 
timber framework of the towing-bitts fairly 
jump out of the deck, splintered and broken, 
and vanish in the sea astern. The mate and 
deck-hands were hurled this way and that. 
An instant later the wind bore a terrific crashing 
noise to Dan’s ears, and he saw the hawser 
slacken and bury itself in the waves. A gaping 
hole showed in her after-deck as the Resolute 
dived ahead, suddenly released from her grip 
on the Kenilworth. 

**Great Scott, she pulled the towing - bitts 
clean out of her!’’ cried Dan. ‘‘It was just 
like pulling the stem out of an apple. Now 
we are done for. Is anybody killed ?’’ 

His eyes filled with hot tears as he saw Bill 
McKnight rush aft and help pick up the mate 
and deck-hands who lay sprawled in the scup- 
pers. The mate was huddled in a heap where 
he had been flung, and the rescuers dragged 
him clear and carried him forward between 
them, his legs and arms swaying limp. 

‘*He looks dead,’’ said Dan. ‘‘And it leaves 
Uncle Jim single-handed. He can’t run home 
before this sea with a hole in his after-deck like 
that. She’d swamp in no time. He’ll have 
to buck into it and try to fetch Miami. And 
we can’t get any help to him.’’ 

The Resolute steamed very slowly away 
from the reef, fighting for her life. Three long 
blasts from her whistle came down the wind, 
as she spoke her farewell. Before long her 
reeling shape was lost to view on the shadowy 
sea. 

Captain Bruce had rushed on deck at the 
sound of her whistle, and Dan pointed to the 
dim outline of the beaten and crippled Resolute, 
while in a voice broken with grief and excite- 
ment he explained what had happened to the 
tug. 
‘*Uncle Jim will have other tugs on the way 
as soon as he can wire for them,’’ added Dan. 
‘*T think he sent a schooner to Miami this 
morning with orders for more help to be sent 
you.”’ 

‘*They can’t get out to us until this blow is 
over,’’ said the captain. ‘‘We are in for a bad 
night, my boy. I wish you were out of it. 
But Captain Wetherly couldn’t have taken you 
off to save his soul.’’ 

“*T wouldn’t have been here if you had been 
square —’’? Dan began to say with a sudden 
rush of anger. But it seemed as if Captain 
Bruce had not heard him, for he went on to 
say: 

“Tf my boy had lived he would have been 
about your age now, Dan. He was just your 
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kind of a youngster, too. Go below and get 
some supper, and some sleep if you can.’’ 

But there was to be little sleep aboard the 
Kenilworth through this night. The gale had 
no more than begun to blow when the Resolute 
was forced to retreat. Long before midnight it 
was lashing the shoaler water of the reef into 
huge breakers, which assailed the Kenilworth 
with thundering fury. 

Her keel began to pound as she was lifted 
and driven a little farther on the reef by one 
shock after another. The decks sloped more 
and more, until it was not easy to keep a foot- 
hold. The noise of the water breaking over 
her hull, the booming cry of the wind, the 
groaning and grating and shrieking of her steel 
plates as the reef strove to pull them asunder, 
made it seem as if the steamer could not hold 
together until daylight. 

The grimy men from the engine-room and 
stoke-hole had fied to the shelter of the steel 
deck-houses, where they huddled with the sea- 
men, shouting to each other in English, Nor- 
wegian and Spanish. Captain Bruce and his 
officers finally gathered in the chart-room and 
discussed the chances for launching the boats if 
matters should grow much worse. 

Dan Frazier was doubled up in a corner 
chair, half-dead for sleep, but fighting hard to 
keep his wits about him and tell the others 
what he knew of the reef and the water that 
stretched to leeward of the ship. 

In answer to a question from Captain Bruce, 
he said, ‘‘This is the narrowest part of the reef, 
Captain Wetherly told me, and if you can get 
your boats away in the lee of the ship and 
keep them afloat through the breaking water you 
will be in the Hawk Channel, only three miles 
from a string of keys. The channels between 
the islands are deep enough for a ship’s boat. 
You don’t need any chart to find smooth water 
in these lagoons, sir.’’ 

‘*Her bottom plates are opening up,’’ reported 
the chief engineer. ‘‘The sea is coming in fast. 
It has begun to flood the fire-room, and I can’t 
get steam to keep the pumps going much 
longer.’’ 

‘*The bulkheads forward are twisting like so 
much paper,’’ added the first officer. ‘‘They 
can’t stand up if she racks herself any worse. 
Then she will be flooded fore and aft.’’ 

Captain Bruce jumped to his feet and gruffly 
broke into this dismal kind of talk: 

**Get all the men you can and come below with 
me. Her after part is still afloat and tight, 
and if we can brace the midship bulkheads with 
enough timbers and cargo, they may hold for a 
while yet.’’ 

It was a forlorn hope, but even the seamen 
and stokers were glad to be doing something to 
save the ship, and most of them rallied to the 
call of the captain and mate and followed them 
down into the gloomy hold. Dan went along 
to try to do what he could, and also because he 
remembered that Captain Jim had told him to 
‘*keep his eyes and ears open.’’ 

“Tf we abandon the Kenilworth,’’ thought 
Dan, ‘‘and I see Uncle Jim again, first thing 
he will ask me is what shape we left the steamer 
in. Had she begun to break in two, and how 
badly was she flooded, and so on. I guess it’s 
part of my job to find out all I can.’’ 

He picked up a lantern which had been 
overlooked, and crept after the men, down one 
slippery iron ladder after another. It was a 
terrifying trip below decks, where the angry 
ocean sounded as if it were about to tear its 
way through the vessel’s side, amid an awful 
hubbub of shifting cargo, and breaking beams 
and plates. 

Dan hesitated more than once and tried to 
choke down his fear. He was in strange quar- 
ters, and the men ahead of him,, used to find- 
ing their way all over the vessel, moved much 
faster than he. They had reached the engine- 
room and were moving forward, while he was 
still clinging to the last ladder. Then a lurch 
of the ship dashed his lantern against the hand- 
rail. The glass globe was smashed and the 
light went out. 

The electric-lighting plant had been disabled, 
and the cavern of an engine-room was in black 
darkness as Dan vainly searched his pockets for 
matches. 

The boy heard faint shouts from somewhere 
forward and thought he saw the gleam of 
lanterns. He tried to grope his way toward 
them, but stumbled and fell against a steel 
column. With aching head he staggered to his 
feet just as the whole hull of the ship seemed 
to be raised bodily and let fall on the reef with 
a deafening crash. 

Dan was more frightened and confused than 
ever. A moment later his feet began to splash 
in water. He thought the sea had broken into 
the engine-room, and he tried, with frantic 
haste, to find his way back to the ladder and 
regain the deck above. By this time he had 
completely lost his bearings. He did not 
know whether he was going toward the bow 
or stern. 

At last his trembling fingers clutched the rail 
of a ladder which ran upward from a narrow 
passageway. It led him to another deck, still 
far down in the hold of the vessel, where he 
could find no more ladders to climb. After 
what seemed to him hours of feeling his way 
this way and that, he bumped against a solid 
steel wall. He knew it was a bulkhead of some 
kind, but it must be far from the toiling crew 
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of the ship, for he had long since ceased to 
hear or see them. He had never been in such 
utter darkness, or so hopelessly lost and be- 
wildered. 

The frightened lad shouted for help, but his 
voice could not have been heard a dozen feet 
away, so great was the din round him. He 
tried to think, to get back his sense of direction, 
to feel his way along the bulkhead in the hope 
of getting his hands on some object with whose 
outline he was familiar, which might tell him 
into what part of the ship he had wandered. 

He was leaning against the steel wall of the 
bulkhead when it buckled, sprang back, and 
then quivered as if it had been a sheet of tin. 
There was a tremendous noise of cracking, 
rending timber and steel above Dan’s head. 
He whirled about and tried to flee as he heard 
the collapsing bulkhead give way. 

The boy could hear the cargo toppling toward 
him with the roar of a landslide. He threw 
up his arms to shield his head; then something 
struck him in the back and hurled him to one 
side. He fell across a bulky box of some kind, 
while other heavy boxes, a deluge of them, 
thundered from above and crashed all round 
him. Dan cowered in a frightened heap, ex- 
pecting every instant to have his life crushed 
out. But gradually the descent of the cargo 
ceased, and Dan was still alive. 

He tried to move his legs, and found they had 
not been smashed. Struggling to turn over on 
his back, he put up his arms and discovered 





all tusker ten 
: feet high at 
the shoulder, with a 
perfect body and 
grandly held head, 
but his fore legs 
spoiled him as a 
“show’’ elephant. He elbowed out like Crags- 
top Ruflian, the champion bulldog of England, 
and apart from its unsightliness, the deformity 
ruined his gait. The slow, swinging, majestic 
walk so essential in a procession was impossi- 
ble to him. He could never keep step to 
music, and his clumsy, bobbing pace invari- 
ably upset the line. So, in spite of his size 
and splendid tusks, the ceremonial trappings 
allotted to him were given to another tusker, 
and Taj was a candidate for a new job. 

This was not long in coming. It was dis- 
covered that Taj had courage—a trait so many 
elephants lack. He 
would stand at a loud 
noise and set his ears, 
and the unexpected never 
put him in a. panic. 
They tried him with a 
tiger-skin, and he threw 
it over the compound 
wall. When a stuffed 
‘*striper’’ was laid before 
him he screamed and 
shook, but this did not 
prevent him from knee- 
ing the effigy and driving 
both tusks through it. 

His career was now as 
good as settled. Some 
field- work polished him 
off and made a trust- 
worthy hunter of him. 
He was not quite so 
steady as the raja’s pet 
mount, but he was good 
enough to be kept for vis- 
itors who deserved spe- 
cial consideration; and 
that is how Henry Brook 
and his son Douglas went 
through an experience 
that they are not at all 
likely to forget. 

Brook was the Amer- 
ican in charge of the 
construction of the steel 
suspension-bridge which 
was to span the river 
flowing along the north- 
ern boundary of the raja’s 
capital. The bridging of 
this shallow but wide and 
treacherous river had 
been one of the pet pro- 
jects of the raja, and 
Brook’s plan pleased him 
greatly. So did the engineer himself, for his 
world-wide work had made an agreeable cos- 
mopolitan of him, and he was a keen sportsman 
besides. Tiger was the raja’s favorite game, 
and the first time he had a chance he invited 
Mr. Brook and his son to attend a hunt with 
him. The American was only too glad of the 
opportunity. 

The tiger—or rather the pair of tigers—had 
lately made a lair on the outskirts of a village 
ten miles north of the capital. The country 
was rolling and wooded and gashed by dry 
nullahs ; a bad spot for a foot hunter, but the 
gray line of elephants moved serenely and 
swiftly to their stations. These were less than 
a rifie-shot apart, and made a chain of living 
forts extending for half a mile along the east 
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that a huge packing-case had so fallen as to! was a bulwark of strength, and his father’s 
make a bridge over him, and keep clear the little | rifle had stopped game as dangerous as any in 


space in which he crouched. But he was} 
walled in by packing-cases on all sides, and he 
struggled in vain to move them. 

Until his fingers were torn and bleeding and 
his strength worn out, Dan tried to make an 
opening large enough to wriggle through and 
escape from this appalling prison. 

When at last he lay still and panted aloud 
the prayers his mother had taught him, there 
came the echo of hoarse shouts above the clamor 





India. And there was the mahout, sitting 
ahead of them at the post of peril,—if there 
was any peril,—grinding away at his betel-nut 
as unconcernedly as a cow drowsing over het 
cud. He seemed almost asleep, his lids half- 
shut and his head bent forward as if top-heavy 
from the weight of the thick, saffron turban. 

Watching him, Douglas saw the brown man’s 
jaw abruptly stop its swing. 

“Chk!’’ said the mahout, and his eyes were 


of the ship and the sea. Through a crevice | wide open and black. 


between the boxes of freight that penned him | 
fast he saw the gleam of moving lanterns. 


captain and crew were leaving the hold of | swell, 
Dan tried to call to them, but his | right elbow slowly lifted, 
| brown rifle-stock. 


the ship. 
cries were unheard. 

The shouts ceased, the gleams of light van- 
ished one by one, and Dan was left alone in | 
the flooded and shattered hold of the Kenil- | 
worth. Far above him Captain Bruce and his 
crew were making ready their life-boats, pre- 
ferring to trust themselves to the storm-swept 
sea rather than to the steamer, which they 
believed doomed to be torn to fragments within 
the next few hours. 

‘They must have given up the fight! ’’ 
moaned Dan, between his sobs. ‘‘I guess it 
means all hands abandon ship at daylight, and 
they will be sure to think I’ve been washed 
overboard in the dark.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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where the tigers lay. 


foot, and his little eyes 
twinkled and his ears 
waved restlessly and 
his trunk crept out, testing the odors of the 
forest. He wore no howdah; merely a broad, 


as handholds for Brook and his son. His ma- 


The | deep creases in the pad. 





face of the ridge | 


Taj was near the | 
middle of the chain. | 
Tle knew what was on | 


Douglas felt Taj swell until the ropes bit 
His father seemed to 
too, in some indefinable fashion. His 
exposing the sleek 
Douglas gripped his own gun 
and stared hard ahead. The thick leaves and 
vines were motionless. A faint droning, like 
the hum of invisible mosquitoes, was in his 
ears, and off on the ridge the tom-toms boomed ; 
but no new sound could he detect. 

Then a gun roared on the left, and sounds 
sprang up on every side. Elephants trumpeted, 
twigs crackled, and a flock of brilliant birds 
flashed dazzlingly by. Almost under them ran 
a long, lank beast, whose stripes were as bright 
as ink and gold—a fearful thing, with a square, 
snarling mouth and evil green eyes that threat- 
ened them. 

The mahout uttered his thin, bird - like 
**Chk!’’ and curled up in a ball on Taj’s broad 
neck. The gun-barrel hung steadily over his 
turban, and it seemed to Douglas that his 
father would never pull the trigger. ‘The forest 
seemed perfectly still again. Something thick 
and choking was in his throat. He wanted to 
shout, but the powerful, slab-sided beast riveted 
every sense, and he watched its advance open- 
mouthed. 

His heart jumped with strong relief when 
the rifle cracked. A momentary diaphanous 
wisp of smoke blurred his sight. He had a 


| confused view of the tiger, whirling and leap- 


ing, and then the rifle cracked again. The 
mahout said something shrilly, and Taj’s head 


| went up with a mighty toss as a long, yellow- 
stuffed pad bound to him by ropes, which served 
| at them. 


hout rode astride his great neck, brandishing an | 


ankus as heavy as a battle-ax. 


} 


In the distance tom-toms and gongs boomed, 


and now and then the sound of a musket-shot 
rolled heavily through the wood. It was nearly 
noon and very hot. A mat of interlaced 


branches shielded the hunters from the direct | 
rays of the sun, but not a breath of air could | reach the prey he was fondest of killing. 


penetrate them. Douglas thought it was like 


DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


HIS ONE FIERCE PURPOSE WAS TO REACH THE 
PREY HE WAS FONDEST OF KILLING. 


and-black body curved through the air directly 


Douglas saw the great face, white-tushed and 


| wrinkled with rage, just before the contact. 


The sinister eyes were fixed, not on Taj, but 
on his riders, and when the beast struck the 
elephant’s forehead and clung there with rip- 
ping claws, he paid no attention to Taj’s ex- 
plosive squeal. His one fierce purpose was to 


As the tiger struck, the mahout jerked up his 
lean legs, and planting them behind Taj’s ears, 
thrust himself violently backward. Mr. Brook 
was leaning forward, and he received the 
mahout in the pit of his stomach. Over they 
both went and down, and off went Taj, stam- 
peded for the first time. 

Douglas clung to the rope girths, and the 
man-eater lay across Taj’s face, his huge fore 
legs reaching up and embracing the neck of the 
elephant in a cruel grip. His eyes blazed at 
the boy ; the wet, black lips drew farther back, 
exposing every broad tooth, and snarls rattled 
in his throat. But for a moment the beast 
clung motionless, half-diverted from his pur- 
pose by the blind panic of Taj. 

Feathery bamboos cracked like dry reeds, and 
tough vines snapped across Taj’s chest. He 
rolled along like a ship in a sea, smashing 
through everything in his path. Douglas lay 
flat on the pad, hugging it with knees and 
elbows, and the breech of his rifle bit into his 
shoulder. He was half-sick with the motion 
and the fetid odor of the man-eater’s breath, and 
every inch of him was cold with fear. 

For fifty yards or so ‘Taj was the only one of 
the three that moved. Then the tiger began to 
strain, thrusting his huge head forward, and 
Douglas saw that the beast was drawing closer 
to him. He felt for his rifle and began to draw 
it slowly from under him. The butt cleared 
his shoulder just as the tiger, by a strong 
thrust with his hind legs, forced his breast 
above Taj’s forehead. The muzzle of the gun 
was not more than a foot from the furrowed, 
snarling face. 

Douglas did not try to right the gun or even 
put it to his shoulder. He knew that the 
bullet must hit the tiger somewhere, and he 
pulled the trigger. He heard a guttural roar 
that killed the report of the rifle, and a great 
dizziness seized him. 

By and by things began to straighten out, 
and he picked himself up from the clump of 
mangled ferns that had broken his fall. Taj 


being under a stifling tent in August, and the | had not stopped for him, but the man-eater had. 
half-acrid, half-musky odor of Taj’s skin made | He lay in all his brightness, dead as any tiger 


him think of the circus. 
It was all rather unreal to him—the drowsy 


| blown off. 


| must be who has the top of his wicked head 


He looked bigger than ever, lying 


forest with its strange vegetation, the booming | outstretched on the grass, and undeniably harm- 
of the distant tom-toms, the huge, still Taj and | less as he was, Douglas circled him with cir- 
his bronze-colored, half-naked mahout, whose | cumspection as he took the well-marked trail 
lips were dyed with betel-juice. And the most | back to the elephant line. 


unreal thing of all was that somewhere on the | 


masked ridge before him were a pair of wild | on the hunt. 


tigers, man-eaters of horrible history, slinking, | 


soft-footed and evil-eyed, toward the line of | | raja, who was something of a flatterer, 


As it happened, this was the only tiger killed 
The fierce female broke through 
the line in spite of a volley of bullets, and the 
re- 


silent elephants, to break covert, perhaps, in | marked that it was a pity there was not an 


front of Taj himself. 


| American boy on each of his elephants. 


As for 


Little shivers, half of excitement, half of | | Taj, he was captured when he had run himself 


apprehension, twitched under Douglas’s gray 


out, and put to work in the government teak- 


jacket ; but his father’s broad, impassive back | yards, where he led a useful, if unexciting, life. 
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A RELIC OF CORNWALLIS'S SURRENDER. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


be patriotic societies united last month in 
celebrating the one hundred and twenty- 
eighth anniversary of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, by making a pilgrim- 
age to the historic: hamlet, and marking with a 
tablet the house in which the terms of surrender 
were agreed upon. a 
Gune is hereafter to be observed as a day of 

rest in the United States navy, so far as 
possible. An order has been issued directing 
that the duty required of officers and men be 
reduced to the minimum, and that the com- 
manding officer’s inspection of ship and crew 
be held on some other day. 


oe to newspaper report, the little 
‘Tsarevitch is never crossed, contradicted or 
punished, his father’s theory being that thus he 
is to learn that he is an autocrat, born to rule, 
obliged to bow to no will save his own. If this 
be true, the boy is receiving the sort of educa- 
tion which might produce a Nero or a Caligula, 
but not the ‘‘Little Father’’ of his people, 
which every Tsar of Russia is supposed to be. 


omen, not to mention children, usually feel 
better after ‘‘a real good cry.’’ It seems 
that tears not only soothe the spirit, but also 
serve another useful purpose, for an eminent 
specialist asserts that the saltiness of tears clears 
the eye and refreshes its delicate organism. In 
their passage down the face the tears sterilize 
the skin and kill germs upon which soap and 
water have no effect, and thus serve as a 
natural beauty bath. 
ys men who have aspirations toward the 
diplomatic service have had the cardinal 
virtue of a diplomatist—the power to keep his 
mouth closed—forcibly impressed upon them 
by a recent episode. Not that a minister must 
not talk at all; the career of the eminent Mr. 
Wu shows that harmless conversation is likely 
to please and amuse the people to whom an 
ambassador is accredited. But discretion in 
choosing the subjects of his utterances is a first 
essential. a 
Beene when one government severs diplo- 
matic relations with another it indicates 
that trouble is brewing, but the case of Panama 
is an exception. It has called home all its 
foreign envoys, except the one at Washington, 
and frankly admits that they are a luxury 
which it cannot afford. The desire of the little 
republic to be economical will be respected, and 
as practically all nations have recognized its 
independence, its status will not be affected by 
its action. _ 
lf the Indians continue to increase and prosper, 
the time will soon come when the govern- 
ment will cease to treat them as wards. The 
present Indian population is in excess of three 
hundred thousand, or nearly forty thousand 
more than when the last census was taken. 
The number of taxed Indians in 1900 was almost 
double the number in 1890. ‘‘ Playing Indian,’’ 
if the sport keeps up with the times, may be- 
come a game of managing a successful farm 
instead of scalping white settlers. 
Rr one who has either taught or attended 
a night-school realizes the great disadvan- 
tage under which the work is carried on, 
namely, that both pupils and teachers are tired 
and sleepy, and that often more effort is re- 
quired to keep up the attention than to perform 
the various tasks. In Germany an institution 
called the ‘‘continuation school’’ does excellent 
service. It is first of all industrial. The ses- 


’ sions are held in the daytime, at some hour 


agreed upon as convenient for both the scholars 
and their employers. As a result, the em- 
ployers have workmen who are advancing in 
efficiency, and the workmen have the greatest 
of all advantages, a ‘‘chance to get ahead.’’ 


We owns the north pole may some day 
become a live question, but to-day, in 
spite of the speculation on the subject, it is of 
little greater practical moment than the question 
about the age of Ann. If it is frozen sea nobody 
owns it, and nobody cares for it. But in the 


distant future, when flying-machines are so 
perfected that they can beat against the fierce 
arctic winds, and fast enough to go to the pole 
and back from Chicago in twenty-four hours 
or thereabout, the polar ice may be valuable 
for cooling summer drinks—if, indeed, some 
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one in the meantime has not invented a way of 
bringing the arctic cold to the temperate clime 
by a pipe-line. es 


Ro babies do not often get a salute in 
American waters, but nineteen war-ships, 
representing different nations at the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration in New York, each fired 
twenty-one guns on October 25th, in honor of 
the five days’ old grandson of the Kaiser. The 
news of the birth of a third son to the crown 
prince was officially communicated to the com- 
manding officers of the German ships in the 
morning, and each officer gave the order to dress 
ship, and at noon the salutes began, the German 
ships firing first, and the ships of the other 
nations following. Fortunately the shots were 
not the kind ‘‘heard round the world,’’ else the 
baby’s nurse would have had her hands full 
trying to soothe the infant, terrified by the big 


noise. 
*® @¢ 


— POWER. 
Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest eaten and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing. 
Cowper’s Task. 
&® © 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND CASE. 


or the first time since The Hague Court for 

arbitration was established, a case between 

the United States and Great Britain is 

now being prepared for presentation before that 

tribunal. The case is that of the Newfoundland 

fisheries, which, in one phase or another, has 

been a source of international controversy for 
generations. 

Early in the present year it was agreed to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. On October 
4th the cases of the two governments were ex- 
changed at their respective embassies in Wash- 
ington and London. In February, 1910, the 
counter cases will be exchanged, and in April 
the five members of the court at The Hague 
will listen to the arguments of the eminent 
lawyers who have the matter in charge. The 
judges are representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Austria and 
Argentina. It is hoped a decision can be 
reached before the beginning of the fishing sea- 
son of 1910. 

Seven specific questions are submitted for the 
arbitration of the court. They relate to the 
validity of the various regulations which New- 
foundland has been imposing with increasing 
severity upon American fishermen; to the em- 
ployment of aliens on American fishing-boats ; 
to an exact definition of the three-mile limit ; 
and to the rights of Americans in certain New- 
foundland waters 

‘The whole dispute is a result of disagreements 
as to the intent and meaning of the treaty of 
1818. The American contention is that all the 
fishing rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
colonists in the waters of the North Atlantic 
before the war for independence, and whose 
continuance was specifically provided for in the 
treaty of 1783, were guaranteed in the treaty of 
1818. The claim has never been fully admitted 
by Great Britain. At times temporary agree- 
ments have been made, but during most of 
the time for a full century the situation has 
been unsatisfactory. Many attempts at a per- 
manent settlement have failed. No more impor- 
tant case has come before The Hague tribunal, 
and the decision will be awaited with great 
interest. 
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DRAWING FERTILIZER FROM THE AIR. 


very farmer knows that his fertilizers must 

be rich in nitrates to produce the best 

results, and he also knows that such fer- 
tilizers are expensive. ' 

Through the invention of a Norwegian 
chemist, the prospect is now good for a supply 
of fertilizing nitrates at a low price and in un- 
limited quantities. Professor Birkeland of 
Christiania, while making some electrical ex- 
periments, discovered that he had found a way 
of extracting the nitrogen from theair. Accord- 
ingly he set about perfecting his accidental 
invention. 

This was six years ago. There is now in 
Norway a company, backed by English and 
German capital, which is turning out calcium 
nitrate—a compound of lime and nitrogen—by 
the ton for use as fertilizer. The lime they dig 
from the hills, and air—a mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen—furnish the material. 

Common air is forced through a powerful 
electric flame, and its two gases unite to form 
nitric oxid—a gas which absorbs more oxygen 
when exposed to air. By a well-known process 
it is changed to nitric acid, which is caused to 
combine with limestone. The product is calcium 
nitrate, which is ground into powder. It is 
said to be as good a fertilizer as Chile nitrate, 
which is a sodium nitrate. 

So great are the profits in the business that 
American capitalists are developing here a 
different process. They first liquefy air, and 
then obtain the nitrogen from it by distillation. 
The nitrogen is forced into an electric furnace, 
in which coke and lime have been caused to 
combine and form calcium carbid. The car- 
bid absorbs the nitrogen, and becomes calcium 
cyanamid, a valuable fertilizer. 

It is only within a year or so that these arti- 
ficial nitrates have been produced in commercial 








quantities. It has long been known that nitro- 
gen could be supplied to a field by plowing in a 
crop of clover or some other leguminous plant, 
which draws the nitrogen from the air in large 
quantities. But by the new processes the farmer 
can get nitrogen into the soil without having to 
give up the use of the land for a year. 
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A BOY’S DREAMS. 


Bright dreams of boyhood mid their fancies keep 
Lands unexplored beyond a boundless deep. 
Selected. 


THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


oswell has related somewhere in his ‘‘ Life 
of Johnson’’ that that worthy didactic 
man had a garret of defense,—two littered 
rooms over a bookshop,—to which he used to 
retire privately and without telling his servant 
whenever he wished to work and to be alone. 
‘*For,’’ said he, ‘‘a servant’s strict regard for 
truth must be weakened by such a practise. . . . 
If I accustom a servant to tell a lie for me, 
have I not reason to apprehend that he will tell 
many lies for himself?’’ 

A very just and moderate judgment. But 
what, in our crowded modern life, is to be the 
substitute for the quiet garret? Few, in these 
troublesome times of suites and apartment- 
houses, have an attic of refuge, and even the 
intervening servant is not always to be found. 
Hence the problem resolves itself into a matter 
of direct personal conscience, and the solution 
is to have an ‘‘at home’’ day and stick to it, 
and to respect the at home days of others. 

The trouble is that although the at home 
day has been established, it is not observed. 
For some vague reason, it is considered more 
flattering to come ‘‘when we can really see you 
by yourself, my dear.’”” Yet it were better for 
both visitor and visited to regard such days as 
festal times set apart, when the mind is swept 
free from cares and garlanded even as the house, 
and one’s generous best is waiting to welcome 
the coming guest. What woman can properly 
worship her Lares and Penates and at the same 
time entertain company interestingly, and who 
has not once, at least, sung, ‘‘ Backward, turn 
backward, O ‘Time, in your flight,’’ after the 
departure of some too long delaying visitor? 

Think, there are in any one’s life just so 
many wonderful, golden hours, just so many 
precious, gliding moments, once gone, never to 
be recalled. Procrastination steals far less time 
from many a woman than devoted, unthinking 
friendship. Then, after all, why is not the 
at home day, carefully chosen and honestly 
adhered to, the happiest solution of a compli- 
cated problem ? 

* © 


SOUVENIR - HUNTERS. 


here is no quarrel with the persons who 

enjoy collecting souvenirs of notable men, 

historic events, or places of special inter- 
est, provided the rights of others are not in- 
fringed upon during the process of collection. 
The possession of such souvenirs is naturally a 
source of satisfaction, and most people find it 
interesting and instructive to look over the re- 
sulting collections. 

But when the souvenir-hunter—as is too often 
the case—forgets or violates the rights of others 
and the obligations of common, old-fashioned 
honesty, he becomes a public nuisance. He is 
a product of every age and of every land. He 
will chip pieces of stone from a Grecian temple 
or from the Washington monument, slip a spoon 
into his pocket at the hotel table, take the 
paper-cutter or pen from the desk of the famous 
statesman or author, and loot the cabin on the 
ship of the returning discoverer of the north 
pole, 

It is no doubt only fair to this kind of souve- 
nir-hunter, whether he be college boy, European 
tourist or hero-worshiper, to grant that in all 
probability the moral aspect of his conduct has 
never occurred to him. It is a weak defense 
for him, but it is all he has. He would be 
indignant if he were called a common thief, 
and outraged beyond expression if the law 
should punish him as one. He would scorn to 
crack a safe, cheat in a business transaction or 
deceive a friend. 

Yet his method of collecting souvenirs is 
nothing less than theft of the most reprehensible 
kind, usually working a far greater injury than 
money values can represent, and often wronging 
many for the sake of his personal vanity and 
gratification. There are many kinds of thought- 
lessness, but few more deplorable or far-reach- 
ing in their evil effects than that of the person 
who collects souvenirs to which he has no right. 


THE CENTENARY OF A CHURCH. 


ot the least important of the centenaries 
N with which this year has been crowded 
was that just celebrated by that branch 
of the church universal known as the Disciples 
of Christ. The particular event commemorated 
was the publication of Thomas Campbell’s 
‘Declaration and Address’? at Washington, 
Pennsylvania, in which were set forth the 
principles and ideals about which the new 
church later formed itself. 
The Campbells, father and son, as well as 
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most of their early followers, were Presbyte- 
rians, but for some years they maintained a 
connection with the Baptist Church, owing to 
their agreement on the doctrine of baptism by 
immersion. Eighty years ago that connection 
was severed, and the Disciples became an inde- 
pendent body. 

The church has manifested remarkable enthu- 
siasm and vitality. It has to-day over eleven 
thousand congregations and a million and a 
quarter communicants. It has increased largely 
in membership during the last decade. Its 
strength is greatest in the middle West—the 
heart of the country. Beyond comparison, it 
is the strongest religious organization which has 
sprung directly from American soil. 

A return to the simple and sincere religious 
life of the apostolic Christians is the aim of the 
Disciples. Evangelical in spirit and doctrine, 
the church nevertheless dispenses with complex 
creeds and metaphysical theology. Faith in 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God, acceptance of 
the Scriptures as the Word of God, repentance 
and baptism are the essentials of membership. 

The centennial was quietly celebrated. Not 
the glorification of the sect, but the union of all 
Christians is the desire of the denomination. 
It is interesting to note, however, that all the 
material and financial objects which the Dis- 
ciples set themselves to attain on this occasion 
were reached and surpassed; and a renewed 
and deepened spiritual life within the church is 
also reported. 

* « 


AMERICAN CONSERVATISM. 


n eminent Englishman who recently visited 

A the United States declared on more than 

one occasion his conviction that in spite 

of the progressiveness and liberality on which 

Americans pride themselves, they are by nature 

more conservative than the people of England, 
France or Germany. 

He justified his opinion by pointing out the 
slight impression which Socialism has so far 
made upon Americans. ‘They are not consider- 
ing with any seriousness the old-age pensions 
which England and Germany have already pro- 
vided. They look askance at the government 
ownership of railroads and other industrial 
properties, although many European countries 
have gone far along that way. They are less 
inclined than his own people, he thought, to 
modify their judicial procedure, their political 
institutions or their religious beliefs. He might 
have added that American woman suffragists, 
although quite as much in earnest as their 
English sisters, prosecute their campaign by 
methods far less sensational and unusual. 

No doubt there is much conservative senti- 
ment in America. Its influence is emphasized 
in political matters by the written constitutions 
which limit rigidly both state and national 
authority, and make the governmental system 
less plastic than that of England, for example. 
But, on the other hand, we are in many re- 
spects much less conservative than European 
countries. 

The taxation of unimproved land, which the 
new budget proposes, strikes all England as 
daringly revolutionary. It has always been 
practised in this country. In England, until a 
few years ago, one might not marry his deceased 
wife’s sister—a clear survival from medieval! 
times. The English universities still insist on 
Greek as a prerequisite to admission. The 
monarchical pretensions to which Germany 
submits, the close connection between churcli 
and state which England retains, the use of 
titles under a republican form of government 
which France permits—in these things Europe 
is conservative and America is radical. 

After all, the conclusion depends on the point 
of view. Each nation is more conservative ii 
some respects and more progressive in others 
than its neighbors. Therein lies the secret oi 
the interesting and stimulating diversity amonz 
the peoples of the earth. 
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<aees newly born infants is a practise, many 
centuries old, which is still common in parts vi 
Asia and eastern Europe. In some countries, a> 
rural Germany and Greece, it is more a symboli: 
rite than anything else, but in certain tribes 0: 
Asia Minor the baby is literally buried in salt. 
except its face, until the skin is red and the irrita- 
tion becomes a torture. This ancient custom 
arose from a belief that the preserving properties 
of salt would in some way strengthen and sustai! 
the child, and incidentally ward off evil spirits. 1' 
is as old as Bible times. The prophet Ezekie!. 
referring to the degeneracy of Jerusalem, says 
“Neither wast thou washed in water to supp!’ 
thee ; thou wast not salted at all, nor swaddled a! 
all.” Some Oriental tribes which have now aban- 
doned the old custom are called “unsalted,” an: 
are despised by their neighbors. 
hen the grandchildren of the present gener- 
ation wish to consult the report of nex! 
year’s census, they will find in many of the large! 
libraries of the country copies of the bulletins an’ 
reports printed on the best quality of new ray 
paper, and if they are not content with these. 
they will find in Washington, in the Census Burea'' 
and in the Library of Congress copies printed 0! 
Japan vellum. The paper and vellum are of suc! 
quality that they will last for centuries. 
bout ten years ago a flat stone, covered wit! 
curious inscriptions, was discovered buried 
among the roots of an ash-tree on a prairie kno!! 
in central Minnesota. The characters appeared 
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to be runic, but being unlike those of the period 
when Norwegian sailors were known to have sailed 
toward America, the stone was rather brusquely 
dismissed as a forgery. It now appears that the 
characters are those of the fourteenth century, 
that the stone has a definite date, 1362, and tells in 
brief phrases the story of a band of Swedes and 
Norwegians who, coming from Vinland, presuma- 
bly through the St. Lawrence River and the lakes, 
had penetrated thus far into the wilderness. Ten 
of their number were slain, apparently by Indians, 
and the survivors left their record of the tragedy 
and of the Scandinavian ‘‘farthest west.” If the 
stone has been correctly deciphered, its tale is not 
merely interesting, but astonishing. Hitherto the 
warmest advocates of the Norwegian discovery of 
America did not believe that the Northmen pene- 
trated far into the interior, or that the knowledge 
of the distant Vinland and the exploration of its 
shores continued much after the eleventh or 
twelfth centuries. 


RELATIONS BY FRIENDSHIP. 


aul,” said Helena, so suddenly that her 
brother almost jumped. “Paul, I want to 
give some parties.” 

“Good idea,” said Paul, cordially, returning to 
his book. 

“Yes, but, Paul, do listen. I really want to give 
some nice ones. People have been so good to us 
ever since we’ve been in Hillsover that I think we 
ought to begin to return their kindriess. They 
can’t be anything elaborate, of course, because we 
haven’t a maid, and really, we haven’t any lavish 
amount of money, either. Housekeeping’s dread- 
fully expensive here. But they all understand, 
and something simple —” her voice dropped off 
into thoughtful silence. 

“Oh, go ahead,” said Paul, reassuringly. “They 
know I’m only instructor, and they won’t expect 
nightingales’ tongues, even if I do teach Latin. 
And you used to get up corking chafing-dish 
suppers when I was at college. Whom are you 
going to have ?”’ 

“Well, your department, of course, and the | 
Bickfords—they’ve been the nicest of all—and the 
Smiths and the Truemans and the Dean and Mrs. | 
Sedgewick—he’s a dear, and she’s a whole lesson 
in living—and, oh, everybody!” 

After her brother had gone to recitation, Helena 
sat down to make out her list. 

“I won’t telephone them,” she said, half-aloud. 
“That’s a little too informal. I'll just make what 
Paul calls a ‘personally conducted canvass’ and 
ask them myself.” 

List in hand, she started out in her prettiest 
frock and with happy anticipation written in every 
curve of her smiling face. 

“My dear, it’s awfully good of you,” said Mrs. 
Bickford, when Helena asked her. ‘“Butdon’t feel 
that you must have us! You haven’t any maid, 
and in this heat —” 

“But,” began Helena, flushing a little, “Dye | 
kept house for years, you know, and really, Paul | 
is so easy to satisfy that I don’t have a hard time | 
atall. And I’d love to be nice to all of you, you’ve 
been so good to us!” And then Mrs. Bickford 
hesitatingly consented. 

At most of the houses the girl met the same 
well-meant, reluctant acceptances; every one was | 
afraid that she “‘would overdo,” and repeated in | 
different ways what she knew already—that “she | 
had no maid,” and that “the weather was abomi- | 
nably hot.”’ 

At the dean’s house she paused a moment in 
perplexity. 

“Is it worth while going in?” she questioned. 
“They mean to be kind, I know, but can’t they 
understand that I want to do my part, too?” 

Mrs. Sedgewick met her cordially at the door. 
She was a large, fair woman, eminently lovable. 
Helena always thought of her house as a safe 
harbor of souls. 

“Mrs. Sedgewick,” she began, doubtfully, ‘‘we’re 
giving a little piazza supper Wednesday night. 
Will you and the dean come?” 

“‘Why, dear child, we’d love to,” answered Mrs. 
Sedgewick, blithely. “I’ve been hoping you’d ask 
us; and your piazza is really the prettiest in all 
Hillsover for a summer supper.” 

“It will be very simple. I haven’t a maid, you 
know,” warned Helena, but her spirits were rising. 

“All the more fun,” said Mrs. Sedgewick, laugh- 
ing. ‘“‘And you’re so clever you’ll manage it 
easily.” 

Helena rose to go; her eyes were full of tears. 
Impulsively she turned to the older woman. 

“Why don’t you discourage me like the others; 
tell me that it’s too hard, that I haven’t a maid and 
all the rest of it?” she asked. 

“Because,” said Mrs. Sedgewick, gravely, “I 
would almost rather have you break down than 
see the fine flame of your hospitality quenched.” 

“Oh!” cried Helena, happily. ‘‘That was what 
my mother always said. You understand, too!” 

“And that,” said Mrs. Sedgewick, kissing her 
good-by, “is because we’re relations by friend- 
ship!” 
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FOLLOWING THE FASHIONS. | 


nN enterprising department store the other day, 
in one of the newspaper advertisements which 
are among the curiosities of the age, announced a 
sale of “latest-moment fashions in ladies’ suits.” 
The phrase will seem to many women a scarcely 
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styles, what a golden age seems that of our great- 
great-grandmothers! No wonder they had time 
to accomplish housewifely miracles when sleeves 
stayed in fashion for seven years, and a good gown 
was. the unfailing friend of a lifetime. 

In one of the old pre-Revolutionary diaries is the 
brief note of one such gown. “Rebecca D. came 
home with me, made me a dark brown ducape for 
wedding-gown.” Eighteen years later a certain 
“Molly W.” alters the wedding-gown. Twenty- 
four years later still—forty-two after its first wear- 
ing—is the third record: “‘ Hannah altered my 
wedding-gown.” 

Through nearly half a century of joys and sor- 
rows the dark brown ducape had played its digni- 
fied and honorable part. Such a gown, surely, might 
claim the consideration and affection accorded a 
well-tried friend. 

Nor is it through clothes alone that fashion plays 
the tyrant. Everything, from the style of one’s 
architecture—if one is fortunate enough to be able 
to choose one’s walls—to the children’s toys, yields 
to the sway of the invisible dictator. Not even is 
our recreation exempt. A “tailor-made girl” was 
discovered by a friend concealing a very good 
novel. 

“Oh,” she explained, ‘‘I can’t let it alone, but 
I’m ashamed to have any one see me with it, be- 
cause everybody else read it two years ago.” 

The moral of it all? Perhaps there is not any. 
Or perhaps every woman must find it for herself. 


CONSULAR TASKS. 


he American consul is a very popular and use- 
ful person, especially if there happens to be a 
celebration of any sort in his city. Mrs. Maud 
Howe Elliott, in her pleasant book, “Sun and 
Shadow in Spain,” tells of the representative of 
the United States at Madrid during the strenuous 
days that preceded the wedding of the King of 
Spain. A friend dropped into his office to see him 
one day. 
“Listen to this letter,” said the consul. 
“Dear Sir. My daughter and I arrive in Madrid on 


Saturday morning. As I hear the city is full on ac- | 


count of the wedding fétes, I must trouble you to 
engage rooms for us. They must be in a stylish but 
not too expensive house. We wish to go to the wed- 
ding, the ball at the palace, and all the other enter- 
tainments. If you should be unable to secure us 
invitations, kindly ask the ambassador to attend to 
the matter. Yours truly, Mrs. Emerald Green.” 


Just as he stopped reading, a telegram was 
brought in by Pepé, the cheru ic office y. The | 
consul sighe again as he read it out loud: 


“Please wire answer to my letter immediately, sta- 
ting address of rooms. Am sending large trunk to your 
care. E. G.” 


“Friends of yours?” asked the visitor.: 
“Never heard of them,” said the good-natured 
consul, “Anyway, it’s all in the day’s work.” 


*® ¢ 


EMBATTLED MECHANICS. 


a Revolutionary times, when the British army 
was in Boston, there were several Scotch 
officers in command, and some of them went to 
East Bridgewater, Massachusetts, where Hugh 
Orr lived. 


Mr. Orr was a Scotsman, who carried on the 
| manufacture of —- until the beginning of the 
war, when went to work getting out cannon, 
under contract with the government. 

r. Orr was so well known that it was not long 
before his countrymen used to visit him. One 
he was talking to them about the comin 
ie ependence of this country, and one of the offi- 
cers said it was an imposs bility, because there 
were no soldiers in the foe 2 

**My men are all soldiers,” Mr. Orr said soutly, 
“After I shut down the factory to-night, 1 should 
like to have you see them 

After he shut down his factory he got his boys 
and workmen into line and asked one of the 
officers to drill them. This the officer did, and he 
was much surprised to see what efficiency they 
had in manceuvering. 


“If other gt 8 boy S$ are as smart as yours,” 
he said to ‘you will gain your inde- 
pantease” oa 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


or some days the dining-room had been dis- 
turbed by the invasion of the new boarder. 
She was fat, fifty, and very sentirffental, and her 
tender nature led her to whisper so many rap- 
turous confidences in her neighbor’s ear that all 
the rest of the table felt uncomfortable, so un- 
comfortable that, one day after a harassed 
breakfast, the neighbor determined to make a 
struggle for liberty and general conversation. 
Her opportunity came that night at dinner. 
“Sweet flowers of spring!" murmured the senti- 
mentalist, = as the nodding daffodil 
centerpiece. Aren’t they dear? So full of 
oe gl And don’t you think that we ought al- 
wa: call them daffadowndillies instead of 
da: dlls? she whispered. 


“No, I don’t,” answered the neighbor, uncom- 
promisin ie and quite out loud. “Just think how 
a — have been for Wordsworth if 

e” 


phy Arne my heart with pleasure fillies, 
And dances with the daffadowndillies!” 


For once the sentimentalist was silenced. 
* © 


RESIGNED TO IT. 


aking oneself too seriously is supposed to be 
an American trait. 
in America. The late Edward Everett Hale, in 








At any rate, it is found | 


FROM THE HOUR OF BIRTH 
Mothers Should Use Cuticura Soap, the 
World’s Favorite for Baby’s Skin, 
Scalp, Hair and Hands. 

Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and 
efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, and purest of emollients, in the pres- 
ervation and purification of the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands of infants and .children. For baby humors, 
eczemas, rashes, itchings and chafings, as a mother’s 
remedy for annoying irritations, and for the many 
sanative, antiseptic uses which readily suggest them- 
selves, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
priceless. [Adv. 


ASTHMA 








The Hayes Method of treatment em- 
}| Orne es personal advice and coun- 
1, individual prescriptions, close 
—— AND attention to hygiene, and brings 
—_ -* 2. oo ences every- 
where. ss P. Harold Hayes, 


HAY-FEVER | Buffalo, n’Y 4 e Sor Book ¥ 92. 


Wa), mel 2-baa8 AD WRITERS EARN 
Ye) 44-88 4,14,88-8 LARGE SALARIES. 
We can help you to prepare by mail to increase your 

salary. Send for beautiful prospectus, mailed free. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, Dept. 36, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wii CLASS PINS 


vet SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Either ¥ style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterting Silver, 
250 each, $2.60 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 10c ea., 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs inPins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 
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mere “sled” | 

won’tdo | 
Every live boy or girl 
wants a Flexible Flyer, 
the sled that beats them 
all. A simple pressure of 

your hand or foot on the | 
steering-bar without drag- 
ging the feet steers it around 
every obstacle at full speed. 
Noother sled can run you down 
or pass you. Get your childrena 


Flexible Flyer 


**The sled that steers”’ 


There’s nothing like coasting to bring 
the ruddy glow of health and happiness 
to their cheeks. 
The Flexible Flyer is the only sled for 
boys; the only safe sled for girls. It saves 
boots and shoes, prevents wet feet and doc- 
tors’ bills, and outlasts three ordinary sleds. 
Insist on a Flexible Flyer. And look for 
| the name on the sled. 
| Boys! Girls! Write today for a free 
| model of the Flexible Flyer, showing how 
| it works. Also illustrated booklet free. 
| S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1100C, 
. Philadelphia. 








Wins 
Every Race! 





fee 


itisnt a 
| Flexible 
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The Airship Boys. 

A timely, clean, instructive 
and new Series of Boys’ Books 
of Adventure, by H. Sayler. 
Two titles, each complete in 
itself, now ready. 


1. The Airship Boys, or 
the Quest of the Aztec 
Treasure. 

2. The Airshi Boys 
Adrift, or Saved by an 

Aeroplane. 








New and timely.’’ N.Y.Times. 
“* Stirring and delightful. ** Chicago Record Herald. 
Keep vor Any O 4 to date. Stimulate his imagi- 
nation. ks thrill with boy romance, but 
are ee correct in dealing with aerial navi- 
gation—the aeroplane and the dirigible balloon. 
$1.00 each. Of all booksellers, or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 
THE REILLY & BRITTON CO., 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











LBRECHT 
FURS 


You can a 
at home and 
‘o better in x 
ing Furs than to 
“go shopping.” If 
you buy ALBRECHT 
Northern - on” 
Furs you kn 
The Furs are Right. 
The Style is Right. 
The Price is Right. 
If you do not know 
Furs, all the more rea- 
son for dealing with this 
the largest fur house of 
the greatest fur _ terri- 
me Ayo United States. 
r 50 years we have 
bought from the trapper 
and sold to the wearer. 
We deal so as to keep our carefull 
tation. It is practical, economica 
= to buy Furs of Albrecht by mail. Our Mail- 
er Department is the largest of its kind in the 
=f e are delivering fine Furs daily by ex- 
press, “prepaid, in every part of the United States. 





earned repu- 
and satisfac- 





Our elegant 1909-1910 Catalogue, No. 5, is an edu- 
cation in Fur information, describing "the Furs 
showing natural colors, giving latest styles in all 
a Bs my pny toe money-saving prices. 

ae iy ‘or 4 gate in stamps—invaluable if you are 
pe din 


ALBRECHT & SON, Sixth and 











and Minnesota Sts., 
Establoted 1855. Station A 2, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





| For hard winter service, comfort, protection and 











long wear, there's no boot that will satisfy both 
parent and boy as well as the 


a ” 
American Boy 
Made for every-day wear, for all sorts of winter 
work and sport in all sorts of weather. Can't be 
made better, stronger, nor to wear longer. Fit like 


a glove, comfortable, made on lasts most approved 
for a boy’s growing feet. 


The upper leather is Menz “Ease” process of tan- 
nage. Tough, strong, very soft and pliable. No 
matter how much service it's given nor how many 
times it's dried by the fire, will never lose any of 
its original strength and glove-like softness. 

The most popular “American Boy "’ for winter wear is 


the eight-inch height, two buckles and strap, tan and bla 
sizes | to 5%, $3.50; sizes 10 to 13%, $3.00. 








"American Boy" 
sixteen-inch Hun- 
ter illustrated, 
tan, Goodyear 
Welt, Double 
sole, sizes 


5% 
















Thirty other styles Menz 

"Ease" and ican 
Boy" all tee six to 
sixteen inches, fully illus- 
trated from aphs in 


Catalog D 
Look for the yellow label 
and name on sole. Buyt 
Menz "Ease" and "Ameri- 
can Boy*® of czas dealer if he 
has them, but if you can’t we 
will fill your orders at the 
regular prices, delivery 
pr 


Menzies Shoe 
Company 
Makers 


Detroit 
Michigan 














ce 


the man.” 


young fellow who 
has the Elgin example in punc- 
tuality grows to be the on- 
There is no better 
accuracy 
human action than the unfail- 


time man. 
encourager 


of 


ing precision of the 


Elgin Watch 


G. M. WHEELER Model, 12 Size. 


HE boy is father to 


The 


in 





No. 78 Dial 


—a favorite. 


exaggerated description of the situation, which 
resembles nothing so much as the immortal Alice’s 


“We, The People,” cites a remark of Thomas 
Carlyle apropos of this habit. 


Pendant Winding and Setting. Seventeen jewels. 
Ruby and sapphire balance and center jewels. 
Breguet hair-spring, with 


breathless race through the checker-board country Co ting bal 

»| Margaret Fuller had perhaps taken herself the Pee Sema. ; 
with the Red Queen constantly crying, “Faster, | least bit too seriously. She had said t she | micrometric regulator. Adjusted to temperature, 
faster!” in her ear. had determined “to accept the universe.” isochronism, three positions. Patent recoiling 


click and self-locking setting device. Dust ring. 
Plates damaskeened. Engraving inlaid with gold. 
Open face and hunting cases. 


In Filled Gold Cases, $30 and up. 
In Solid Gold Cases, $50 and up. 


Other Elgin models, at other prices, according to 
grade of movement and case. All Elgin models are 
fully guaranteed and are sold by jewelers everywhere. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 
Elgin, Illinois. 


“The sleeves are the worst,” one woman de- “She had better,” said Carlyle. 


clared, with a sigh. “It simply takes all my time 
to keep my sleeves up to date. They used to last 
a year, but now one has to make them over in | 
three months—for of course it is absolutely im- 
possible to look well-dressed in old-fashioned 
sleeves. When I was a girl, I used to feel that 
certain gowns really were friends, but now one 
has no time to get acquainted with one’s clothes. 
I’m sure I shouldn’t recognize mine if I saw them 
on my next-door neighbor!” ° 

In contrast with this frenzied race with the 


* ¢ 


ONE OF THEM. 


y dear,” Judge makes the caller say, with a 

smile, to the little girl who occupied the 

study while her father, an eminent literary man, 

| was at dinner, “I suppose you assist your father 
by entertaining the bores?” 


“Yes, sir; ” said the little girl, gravely. 
be seated.” 





“Please 
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THE ENCAMPMENT 





he hard, gray fields stretched bare 
and shorn 

And bleak, without a shadow, 
To hills that looked away forlorn 
Across a leaden meadow. 
No flower a-blow, no bee a-wing; 
The garden huddled desolate. 
The circled treés stood stark and straight 
Like naked giants shivering; 
And a keen wind cried by, with tones 
That rattled all their frozen bones. 
A solitary crow perched high 
Upon a lonely pine. 
One guessed, ‘“‘Perhaps he sees a sign 
Of sunshine by and by.” 
Another thought there might be rain 
If the sharp wind would shift again. 
But the old earth looked up with eyes 
Grown dim in gazing at the skies: 
“This noon the refugees went by, 
A hurrying, wedge-shaped company, 
Cleaving the air in southward flight ; 
The birds and hares are shelter-bent, 
The sky has pitched a sullen tent... . 
The Great White Host will camp to-night.” 


Past dark they came, on noiseless feet, 

Unheralded, unspoken ; 

No clash of arms, no drum a-beat, 

Told the long march was broken. 

They camped on quiet height and ridge, 

By fence and hedge and gate and bridge ; 

With mountain scaled and river spanned, 

They covered the beleaguered land. 

And when the speechless dawn looked 
forth, 

Behold, across a wondrous sweep 

Of captured country, legions deep, 

From the dim south to the strange north, 

The Great White Army lay asleep! 


* © 


THE FIRST ORGAN. 


ack in the mountains of 

the South is a rough 

little county which 
bears the name of a well- 
known statesman of the past. 
Small it is, and little known 
to fame, but possessed of a 
certain pride and independ- 
ence. In the days before the 
war fugitive slaves sometimes found refuge in 
it, protected by the roughness and inaccessibility 
of the region, and the unwillingness of the 
people, who were too poor to own slaves, to 
assist in catching slaves for other men. 

But this incident is not of ante bellum days, 
nor yet of to-day, but of a period midway 
between, when a young woman from another 
state spent two or three summers there, teach- 
ing the district school, superintending the 
Sunday-school, and doing a rather notable 
work among the young people, some traces of 
which remain until this day. The number of 
young people who make their way down the 
creek roads to Berea College from this county 
is more or less closely related to the good work 
begun or quickened at that time. 

Among the other things which had their 
beginning then was the coming of the organ, 
the first in the county. 

The school gave an exhibition and charged 
an admission fee, and a small amount was 
raised. A few people gave small sums. The 
aggregate of both these funds may have been 
ten dollars. A man in the North, whose name 
is forgotten, but which may well be recorded 
in the Book of Life, heard of the effort, and 
agreed to make up the difference, which was 
about thirty-five dollars. 

And so in a Northern city a cabinet organ 
was bought. It was shipped to the railway- 
station nearest to the county. 

That station was seventeen miles distant, as 
the crow flies, about twenty-five ‘‘grape-vine 
miles,’’ as the oxen plodded, and somewhat 
more if the up and down of the hills were to be 
reckoned, as they ought to be. 

The county will never forget the Sunday 
morning when the people assembled to welcome 
the organ. 

It did not come. Four mountain preachers, 
chary of innovations, and careful to say no 
word in advance that could commit them to an 
indorsement of it, preached their sermons, and 
stood about with saddle-bags on their arms. 
The Sunday-school had already been held and 
dismissed before the preaching service began, 
and still the organ did not come. The wagon 
had broken down on the rough roads, and 
although the men had started for it on Friday, 
expecting to return Saturday, it was long after 
noon of Sunday, and some of the people were 
mounted and ready to start home. 

Then they heard the creaking of the bark 
wagon, hauling the great box up the hill. The 
congregation reassembled and waited for the 
box to be unpacked. It did not take long. 

‘*Now, teacher, which end up shall we set 
her?’’ asked the superintendent of the unpack- 
ing. 

The organ was soon set up and opened. There 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 








it stood, with all its white teeth smiling. A 
reverent hush fell on the company as the 
teacher seated herself and began to play. 

‘*Come, children,’’ she said to her pupils, 
‘the organ knows the same songs we sing.’’ 
And they and the organ sang together, ‘‘ Praise 
God from Whom all blessings flow.’’ 

There still is not in that county a mile of 
railway or turnpike or telegraph-wire. Young 
women still pay their tuition at Berea with 
homespun quilts of their own spinning and 
their mothers’ weaving. But the county has 
not a few modern improvements as compared 
with former times, and one of them is a goodly 
number of cabinet organs. And the children 
of the pupils of the little teacher praise God 
with the voice and with instruments. And 
now and then some one tells the story of the 
first organ that ever sang the songs of praise in 


those hills. 
* © 


A LOVER OF MEN. 


he French priest, Father Vincent, later canon- 
ei ized as Saint Vincent de Paul, has found 

a biographer in Monsignor Bougaud, who 
writes interestingly and informingly of his beauti- 
ful life, and particularly of his organization of the 
famous society, the Sisters of Charity. Great was 
the service rendered by these women and their 
revered leader to the France of the seventeenth 
century, which was suffering from the evils of the 
civil war of the Fronde. For fifteen years the 
country people had been persecuted by the hired 
mercenaries who lived on the enemy they were 
invading. Harvests were destroyed and villages 
burned, until a great famine, followed by plague, 
swept over the land. 


To meet this extraordinary distress, Father 
Vincent, at the age of sixty-six, set himself to 
work. it has been computed that he distributed 
in charity nearly five million dollars, but he gives 


the eae e givers. 

“© ladies, does not the recital of these things 
move you? Providence has designed to make use 
of some ladies in Paris to succor the desolated 

rovinces. No country p a precedent for 

No; it was a heroism reserved for you.” 

Queens and princesses had sent their jewels to 
his fund, and a paper was founded, called the 
Magazine of Charity, for Father Vincent realized 
how strangely people imitate one another, and 
publicity won more recruits to his cause. 

He sent his Sisters of Charity by twos and threes 
to battle-fields and gonqnres places, praising 
those who died “sword in hand.” 

He insisted on four cardinal points, as practical 
and as full of common sense as if they had been 
formulated last year, instead of nearly three hun- 
dred years ago: 

First, to rescue the starving. For this he started 
cheap soup dinners. As usual, he worked his 
plans out the most minute details. One must 
remember that these were the first soup-kitchens 
known to history. 

The second point was to bury the dead; for the 
towns, villages, highways and fields were strewn 
with decaying bodies, dangerous to health. 

The third point was to buy up and collect seed 
for the land, which he ever thought was one of the 
best forms of charity. 

The fourth point was to attend to the welfare of 
souls. It was no ordinary ministration that was 
needed, for during the wars all worship had been 
interrupted, churches had been plundered, and 
the young had been exposed to great dangers. 
Neither age nor sex, neither beauty nor holiness 
had been respected by the ruffian mercenaries. 
Even the Sisters of Charity were not always secure 
in the midst of these social disorders. But Vin- 
cent encouraged them, saying nothing was more 
ey! than their work. 

“O Sisters,” he said, “how you should humble 
yourselves, seeing that God deigns to make use 
of you for such great ends! Men go to war to kill 
one another, and you, Sisters, go to repair the 
evils which they have done; to visit the wounded, 
not only in France, buteven in Poland. Ah, where 
can we find a parallel?” 

This good priest died in 1660, at four in the 
morning, the hour at which for forty years he had 
risen to pray. 

In practical matters he had no equal. He had 
a genius for organization. His penetration was 
marvelous. Nothing escaped him. When a new 
scheme was proposed to him, he saw at a glance 
its advantages and disadvantages, its helps and 
its hindrances. To penetration was joined a great 
—— He confronted the long delays of Rome 
and the prejudices of society, and compelled the 
gress ones of the earth to recognize his divine 
mission. 
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A POPULAR ROLE. 


rs. Rogers had the barrel of russet apples 
M placed in the attic because they were not 
quite ripe enough to eat, and a writer in 
Green’s Fruit Grower says she warned her three 
boys, whose ages range from five to eleven years, 
not to touch them. 


Then, one rainy day, when she sought the attic 
to get something from a trunk, she came full upon 
her sons, surrounded by apple cores. At her ap- 
yoen® two of the boys drew closer together; but 

he third, a little distance off, who lay on his 
stomach, contentedly munching an apple, appar- 
ently paid no attention to his mother’s entrance. 

“Jack! Henry! Willie!” she exclaimed, re- 
a, “Whatever are you doing? And 

hose apples! Didn’t I tell you not to touch them?” 

“Yes, mama,” replied Jack, the eldest, “but 
we’re not really coring them; we’re acting the 
Garden of Eden. Willie and I are Adam and Eve, 
and Henry, over there, is the serpent, trying to 
lead us to our downfall by showing us how good 
the apples are.” 

“But,” began the mother, as sternly as she was 
able, “you two must have been eating apples; 
Henry hasn’t done it all. I see as many as ten 
cores around you.” 

“Oh, yeth,” returned Willie, the youngest, 
“we've all been taking turnth being the therpent.” 


* @¢ 


AN UNGRATEFUL SUBSCRIBER. 


mong the summer residents of Bushby there 

was one who was decidedly unpopular with 

the country people, although well enough 

liked by her own friends. ‘What is the reason 

you all speak so coldly of Mrs. Watson?” a new- 

comer, whose forbears were Bushby people, asked 
the postmaster one day. 

“Seeing you’re one of us, through your folks,” 
said the postmaster, “I’d just as lief tell ye. We 
don’t like her ways, that’s all. She come here, 
an’ we done our best for her, same as usu’l with 
city folks, but she wa’n’t appreciative.” 

“T’m surprised at that,” said the inquirer. 

“Well, she wa’n’t,” reiterated the postmaster. 











“She had a telephone put in, and one day, soon 
after, she called up central,—that’s Jed Dagget, 
at the druggists’, you know,—and she asked for 
thirty-seven, ring e. And Jed he says to her 
‘If it’s Miss Annie you want, to talk over that 
lawn-party they’re all speaking of, she’s over to 
Mis’ Goldsmith’s now, for I saw her go. Shall [ 
get her for you ey ring two,—or 
will you take Miss Emma? She’s home, I know, 
going, out to ride with her young man in half an 
our.’ 

“Well, now, perhaps it wasn’t exactly o z 
for Jed to tell her, but she’d ought to’ve taken it 
in the spirit the rest of ’em do, and thanked him; 
but ’stead o’ that, she spoke up sharp. 

“Jed shut right up, and gave her thirty-seven, 
ring three, as she’d asked, and let her get on as 
best she could. But since then he don’t take any 
real live int’rest in her, nor the rest of us don’t.” 


* ¢ 
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sold my conscience to the world ; 
The price I thought was good. 
The conscience—’twas a useless thing; 
I needed clothes and food. 


But when ’twas gone my joy went, too, 
And peace had flown away. 

The things the world gave in their place 
Were broken in a day. 


And then the way grew steep and dark, 
My feet began to slide, 

I did not know which way to go, 
For I had lost my guide. 


I bought my conscience back again— 
My conscience worn and old! 

The world demanded thrice the price 
Since I to him had sold. 


Just all I had I paid for it, 
And took the poor thing back, 
And turned me to my empty home, 
Yet did not feel a lack. 


It nestled in my heart again, 
And held my life as true, 

And showed me right and wrong as clear 
As if it had been new. 


I have my conscience back again. 
The world may keep its gold, 

For peace and joy have flown back, too, 
And never shall be sold! 


THE BOY AND THE CENT. 


r. Peterson did not mind being called a 
M moralist. In fact, he was rather proud of 
the habit, which he sedulously cultivated, 
of discoursing in a high, ethical tone about what- 
ever came to his notice. Mrs. Peterson, a silent, 
hard-working woman, listened to her lord’s re- 
marks faithfully, applauding and commenting at 
what she thought were appropriate spots. 


One day Mr. Peterson returned from the village 
hot with righteous indignation and overexertion. 

“These people!” he said, fanning himself my 
with a palm-leaf. ‘These people and their chil- 
dren! lam almost glad we haven’t any children, 
Maria, for if we ’m sure we should train 
them up to be just as thoughtless and ill-mannered 
as the rest of the world.” 

— —’ began Mrs. Peterson, in her soft 
voice. 

“ ging!” answered her husband. “ Plain 
eve ay begging! And John Lincoln’s son, too! 
The little rascal! I don’t think he’s six yet.’ 

“He was five last May,” replied Mrs. Peterson, 
with a readiness which showed that although she 
herself had no children, her interest in her friends’ 
a | was keen. 

nm ~ ns ” maintained Mr. Peterson, ‘‘he’s old 
enough to know better.’ This was somewhat 
illogical, seeing that only a moment before a virtue 
had been made of the lad’s youth. However, Mr. 
Peterson was a moralist. 

“He’s old enough to know better,” said Mr. 
Peterson, ‘and he doesn’t do better. This very 
morning, for example,”—he paused to emphasize 
again the fact that it was to-day, as if the date 
made an important difference,—“this very morn- 
ing I was passing by John Lincoln’s house on 
Vernon Street, and there, in the front yard, was 
his son, John, junior, playing with the PUPPY: No 
sooner did the boy see me than he said, ‘Please 
Mr. Peterson, five me a cent.’ ” 

“Il am = sed that Sarah Lincoln’s boy —” 
began Mrs. Peterson. 

“T am not surprised at anything in this world,” 
announced Mr. Peterson, “after the things I’ve 
seen and heard in my life. I am disappointed. 
So I said to him, ‘What do you want with a cent, 
John?’ And to this he replied, ‘Buy something. 
If any boy of mine—had I a boy—were seen on the 
public streets —”’ 

“What did you say to him then?” asked Mrs. 
Peterson, becoming a little impatient to get to 
the point of the story, as she cakes in the 


oven. 

“Why,” said Mr. Peterson, “I happened to have 
an extra cent in my pocket, and so I lectured him 
-, several minutes on the crime of begging, 
and —” 

“Then you gave him the cent!” said Mrs. Peter- 
son, with an odd smile on her _ 

Her husband nodded. “I thought I might as 
well.” 


* @ 


THE POLICEMAN’S FRIGHT. 


“ es, sir,” said the big policeman, “‘I dare say 
Y I’ve been in what you might call some 
pretty tight places. Every policeman is, 
sooner or later. But the worst scare I ever got 
had the least danger in it.” The policeman was 
on duty, but duty at the moment was not very 
pressing. A procession was coming, sooner or 
later that morning, along the thoroughfare, but it 
was not yet in sight, and the policeman had fallen 
into conversation with a citizen who was waiting 
to see it. 


“‘How did it happen?” asked the citizen. 

“?*Twas this way,” said the policeman. “I was 
a young lad at the time, new to the force, and 
swelled up with my own importance as a husky 
boy who had just done himself credit in the phys- 
ical examination. Nothing had any terrors in it 
for me, and I was just looking for adventure for 
+ — poe love of it. Mebbe you’ve had the feeling, 
sir 

“T was on night duty,” continued the officer, 
“walking a beat in the business _ of the city, 
and trying the doors as I came ’em, to make 


sure everything was fastened. Presently I came 
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to a door down a side alley, and when I tried it, it 
opened under my hand, and I stepped inside in 
the dark.” 

“Unlocked?” said the citizen. 

“Sure. Said I to myself, ‘Here’s something for 
you to look into, and mebbe an arrest of burglars 
at their work, and a picture of the brave officer in 
the morning papers. 

“So I crept along in the dark, feeling of the 
wall, and finally the wall ended, and I was out in 
a large room, with no wall to feel of. It was so 
still could hear myself breathing. So I went 
down in my pocket for my match-box and struck 


a light. 

“Twas just midnight, for I could hear the clocks 
booming outside ; and when that match was well- 
lighted I got the worst scare I’ll get this side of 
judgment-day. All around me were men and 
women, standing quiet and staring at me. 

“Twas the quietness of ’em and the horrid, 
fixed way they looked that got on my nerves, and 
when the match went out, I gave one yell and 
made for the entry, feeling as if every one of them 
was after me.” 

— who were they?” asked the interested 
citizen. 

“Wax figures,” said the policeman, tersely. 
“The little door that I found open was the back 
entrance to one of those waxwork museums, and 
the janitor had forgot to lock it after him.” 


* ¢ 


THE MIGRATORY SENSE. 


he migration of birds, unlike the migration 
ti of human beings, is a very mysterious thing. 

Flying, as most of the song-birds do, by 
night, coming and going in great flocks, and 
changing their locality for no one reason, but for 
many, the problem of these “tidal waves” in bird 
life is wholly fascinating. Mr. D. Lange, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, in discussing some phases of it, 
speaks as follows concerning the birds’ sense of 
direction : 


How do birds find their way? There is no 
doubt that they are often guided by sight along 
coasts, lakes, rivers and valleys, which are plainly 
visible for a great distance from the height at 
which birds travel. 

In other cases, old birds which have been over 
the route lead the way, and the young birds follow 
their calls and their leadership. 

What wonderful stories these winged travellers 
could tell if they could talk to us! What fasci- 
nating teachers of geography they would make 
for our children! however, been shown 
lately beyond all reasonable doubt that in addition 
to keen sight, acute hearing, individual experience 
and race instinct, birds possess what must seem 
to us a kind of sixth sense, the sense of orienta- 


on. 

The Harriman Alaska Expedition found flocks 
of murres, which are sea-birds, flying straight for 
their home on a lonely rock island thirty miles 
away, through a fog so thick that everything a 
hundred yards off was absolutely hidden from 
view. What human brain could guide a ship thirty 
miles through a dense fog without a compass? 

Still more conclusive demonstration of this sense 
of direction in birds has recently been furnished 
by Prof. John B. Watson. He caught and marked 

teen sooty terns and noddies on the Dry Tor- 
tugas, in the Gulf of Mexico, and took them out 
to sea. Some of the birds were carried as far as 
Cape Hatteras, eight hundred and fifty miles north 
of the Tortugas, before they were set free. 

The sooty terns and the noddies are southern 
birds, which seldom range farther north than the 
southern coast of Florida, and it is not likely that 
any of those experimented on had ever been farther 
north; but none the less, thirteen out of fifteen 
found their way back to the Tortugas Islands. 
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STOPPING THE “ FIRE- WAGON.” 


hen the first railroad was laid over the 
Western plains, and the cars began run- 
ning to San Francisco, the Indians viewed 
the locomotive from the hilltops at a distance, not 
daring to come nearer the “fire-wagon.” A train 
of cars was to them “heap wagon, no hoss.” An 
Apache chief gathered a party of warriors in 
Arizona and went several hundred miles to see 
the terrible fire-wagon that whistled louder than 
the eagle’s scream, and poured out dense black 
smoke. Mr. W. M. Thayer says, in his ‘‘Marvels 
of the New West,” that the redskins grew bolder, 
and once attacked a fire- wagon, expecting to 
capture it. When they failed and many were 
injured, they said, ““Fire-wagon bad medicine!” 
The Indians stretched a lariat across the track, 
breast-high, each end being held by thirty braves. 
“‘When the engineer first saw it, he didn’t know 
what on earth was the matter,” said the narrator, 
“but in a minute more he burst out laughing. He 
caught hold of that throttle, and he opened her 


out. 

“He struck that lariat foing about forty miles 
an hour, and he just piled those braves up everlast- 
ing promiscuous.” 


UNEXPECTEDLY TRUE. 


T: clever young man was wandering up and 
down the platform of the railway-station, 
intent on finding an empty carriage in the 
express, which was almost due to start, says a 
writer in Tit-Bits. But in vain. Assuming an 
official air, he stalked up to the last carriage, and 
cried in a stentorian voice: 


“All change here! This carriage isn’t going!” 
There were exclamations low but deep from the 
occupants of the crowded compartment; but 
nevertheless, they hurried out of the carriage and 
ked themselves away in other parts of the 
rain. The smile on the face of the young man 
was childlike as he settled himself comfortably. 
“Ah,” he murmured, “it’s a nd thing for me 
that I was born clever! 1 wish they’d hurry up 
and start.” 
By and by the station-master put his head in the 
window, and said: 
“T suppose you are the smart ig | man who 
told the noe this carriage wasn’t going?” 
“Yes,” said the clever one, and he smiled. : 
“Well,” said the station-master, with a grin, ‘‘it 
isn’t. The porter heard you telling the people, 
and so he uncoupled it. He thought you were « 
director!” 


ALL RIGHT BUT THE NAME. 


t is an army tradition that the soldier shall 

grumble at the commissariat; but this par- 

ticular complainant seems to have had a fair 
case. 


“Any complaints, corporal?” said the colonel, 
making one morning a personal inspection. 

“Yes, sir. Taste that, sir,” said the corporal, 
promptly. 

The colonel put the liquid to his lips. 

“Why,” he said, “that’s the best soup I ever 
tasted.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the corporal, “but the cook calls 
it coffee.” 
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THE LOST HAT. ° 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


ihe minister’s hat was 
i up in the big maple, 

where a frisky wind 
had blown it. 

**Can’t anybody shinny 
up that tree?’’ said Thomas 
Keyes; and after two or 
three of the boys had tried 
it in vain, Thomas’s head 
wagged an ‘‘I told you so!’’ 

The minister brought a 
ladder, but it was too short 
to reach the lowest limb. 

Harry Rogers ran for a 


clothes-pole. 

‘**Twon’t be long ; 
enough,’’ said Thomas. It 4, 
was not. ‘ea 


The boys—and the girls, 
too—began to look admir- 
ingly at Thomas Keyes. It 
was fine to know as much 
as he. 

‘*Well,’’ laughed the min- 
ister, ‘‘I am afraid I shall 
have to buy a new hat.’’ 

Just then the new boy 
came along. Nobody knew 
much about the new boy. 
He had not lived on that 
street very long, and as he 
was a little shy, the others 
had quickly concluded that 
he was not worth getting 
acquainted with. The chil- 
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THE DOLLS’ PARTY. 


And what else do you know 
about it?’’ 
**My hat is made of wheat 


straw,’’ said Constance. 


**I declare!’’ said the 
woman. ‘‘And what else 
can you tell me?’”’ 

‘*It’sa grass,’’ said Mary. 

‘‘Now I must tell you a 
little verse about wheat,’’ 
said the woman, ‘‘and per- 
haps you can remember it 
and tell it to your grand- 
father.’’ 

**Yes’m,’’ said both the 
little girls. 

‘*Now listen; I will say 
it slowly,’’ and their new 
friend repeated the verse: 
“A firm little kernel that all 

people eat 

Is called by the old English 
word known as whete. 
French call it b/é, which 
means it is white, 

And in Spain itis frux,—fruit, 

—and each one is right.” 

When Grandpa Harris 
came driving up after his 
passengers, he was greatly 
surprised to hear them ex- 
claim, ‘‘We know a verse 
about wheat !’’ And as soon 
as they had driven down the 
street a little way, Mary and 
Constance repeated the lines. 

‘“*You have certainly 
learned what wheat is,’’ said 
grandpa, ‘“‘and I think the 


The 











dren were now somewhat 


next. time we come to mill 





surprised to see him walk 
up to the minister, and say, 
with an eager manner, ‘‘May I try it, sir?’’ 

‘*T’m more than willing,’’ said the minister, 
smiling, ‘‘but I don’t think you can get it.’’ 

‘*Have youa long rope?’’ asked the new boy. 

‘*Hoh, he can’t do it with a rope!’’ sneered 
Thomas Keyes to his next neighbor. 

But the rope was fetched, and the little 
crowd watched breathlessly while the new boy 
wound it round and round his hand and elbow, 
and then deftly threw it over a stout limb. 

‘*But I don’t see —’’ began Thomas, and 
then stopped. 

The new boy was skilfully knotting the rope 
into a sort of ladder, which presently he 
ascended, and was safe on the limb of the tree. 
The rest was easy, and in a short time the hat 
was on the minister’s head, and the minister’s 
hand was clasping that of the new boy. 

‘‘T am proud to know you!’’ said the minis- 
ter. ‘‘A boy who can prove himself so skilful 
and so helpful without any fuss is worth know- 


” 
. 





Thomas Keyes did not say a word; but the 
admiring looks that a few moments before had 
been given him were now centered on the new 
boy. 


| 
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THE GRIST - MILL. | 
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By Alice Turner Curtis. 


randfather Harris had harnessed the big 

brown horses, and was ready to start 

for the mill with a load of wheat to be) 
ground into flour, when Mary and Constance 
came running out into the yard. 

“Grandma says we may go!’’ exclaimed 
Mary, and Constance repeated, ‘‘Says we may 
go,’’ as she reached grandpa’s side. 

“Well, well! Then you must sit way up 
here on this high seat,’’ said grandpa, lifting 
the two little girls to the broad, comfortable 
seat on the front of the wagon. 

‘“*T’ve got on my new straw hat,’’ said eight- 
year-old Constance, as the big horses moved 
steadily down the smooth road. 

‘*That’s right!’’ said grandpa. ‘‘I’!l bet it 
was made of wheat straw, too,’’ he continued, 
looking admiringly at the pretty hat with its 
big blue ribbon bow. 

Constance and Mary looked at him with so 
much curiosity that grandpa asked, ‘‘Didn’t 
you know what straw hats were made of ?”’ 

‘*I guess we didn’t,’’ replied: Mary. 

“Do you know what wheat is?’’ asked 
grandpa. 

This made both the little girls laugh, for their 
grandfather had many fields of wheat, and they 
had seen it grow from tender green shoots to | 
tall, waving stalks, with its yellow heads full | 
of the firm kernels which grandpa was now 
taking to the mill. 

‘*What is it?’’ asked grandpa. . 

“‘It’s something to make flour of,’’ said Mary. 

‘*That’s right,’’? and Grandpa Harris nodded 
approvingly. ‘‘When you study botany your 
teacher will tell you that wheat is a grass. 
And when you study history you will find out 
that people have always eaten wheat, and that 
it once grew wild in many parts of the world.’ 

“‘T like wheat before it is ground,’’ said 
Mary. 

“*So do I,” said Constance. 

*‘People used to take the wheat, just as it is 





in those big bags, and put it to soak in water, 
and then let it harden into little cakes in the 
sun,’’ said grandpa, ‘‘but that was before we 
discovered America.’’ 

The big horses began to trot along at a good 
pace, and very soon they were driving down a 
broad street, with stores on each side, which 
led to the mill. 

“T’ll leave you at the bakeshop a few 
minutes,’’ said grandpa, and he lifted the little 
girls down from the high seat, and asked the 


een 





pleasant-faced woman behind the counter to 
look after them until he came back. 

‘See all those cakes!’’ Mary whispered to 
Constance. 

**And all those big loaves of bread!’’ Con- 
stance whispered back. 

‘*That bread is made of pure wheat flour,’’ 
said the pleasant-faced woman. 

**Yes’m,’’ said Mary, politely. ‘‘We know 
all about wheat. It used to grow wild.’’ 

“Did it?’’ said the woman. ‘Well, well! 


= 
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LESSONS. 


By Harriet Crocker LeRoy. 


They say that the mocking-bird right in the night 
Teaches his children to sing! 

If mother should do that wouldn’t it be 
Too funny for anything? 

I'd sit up in bed in my little white gown 

And sing, like the birdies, the scales up and down! 


They say when the mother -bird thinks it is time 
For her babies to walk all alone 

She pushes them out of the nest one by one, . 
Right out of their dear little home! 

If my mother did that to me wouldn’t I 

Just sit there and cry and cry and cry! 


I suppose they all know just the best way to do, 
The birdies’ dear parents and mine, 

No matter how funny it may seem to us, 
We ought to obey every time, 

For mothers and fathers are older than we, 

And they ought to know best, don’t you see? 
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By Margaret Johnson. 


Belinda’s family is large, 
Though every child is small. 
She has, I think, nineteen or more ; 
I saw them on the nursery floor 
When I went in to call. 


A lovely group! Three pairs of twins 
Exactly like each other; 
And of the rest, some fair, some dark, 
But all, | could not fail to mark, 
The idols of their mother. 


She begged to introduce them all; 
I readily agreed, 
And saw (of course ’twas natural quite ) 
While some were really very bright, 
Yet some were dull indeed. 


Sophronia had a sparkling face 
(All made of yellow glass), 
And Percy (he was cut, I knew, 
From papa’s coat of army blue), 
Though young, was bold as brass. 


Adolph was long and thin of shank, 
Susanne a fine brunette ; 

And Roxy and her sister, too 

(They fastened once Belinda’s shoe), 
Had eyes as black as jet. 


Sweet Rose and lovely Blanche, she feared, 
Were tempted to be vain, 

Because they were with jewels set; 

While foolish Dinah chose to fret 
Because she was so plain. 


They had their faults—were proud or shy, 
And worse than that, by far, 

They all inclined, I grieve to say, 

To roll—I mean, to run—away, 
And hide from their mama! 


But what a boon, when tired at last 
Of household joys and woes, 
To go and find your books or blocks, 


And know that safe from life’s hard knocks, | 


All snugly in the button-box 
Your family may repose! 


we must stop and see the 
bakeshop woman again.’’ 
‘*Perhaps she will teach us another verse,’’ 
said Constance. 
‘*Perhaps she will tell us what sugar is,’’ 
| said Mary, ‘‘for most of her cakes had sugar 
frosting.’’ 
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PUZZLES. 


I. HIDDEN SHAKESPEARIAN CHARACTERS. 
My whole is a quotation from Shakespeare of 
sixty-eight letters, containing twenty of his femi- 
nine characters. 
My 53 2 47 62 11 38 34.66. 
“Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low,—an excellent thing in woman.” 
My 363 37 45 50 55 29 448. 
“A maiden never bold ; 
Of spirit so still and quiet. 
My 56 68 15 26 52 43 53 46 was @ nun. 
My 14 36 585 55 9 57 445. 
‘The sweet’st companion.” 
My 35 9 68 1 39 31 25 66 was called by Ruskin 
“One of the loveliest of Shakespeare’s heroines 
My 6 2047 12 43 13 46. 
‘The most peerless piece of e arth, I think, 
That e’er the sun shone bright on.’ 
My 24 60 2 21 66 likened herself to 
“Patience on a monument aniling at grief.’ 
My 7 54 10 46 21 67 49 12 was called a“prickly rose. 
“He the sweetest rose will ind, 
Must find love’s prick, and — 
My 65 18 58 42 22 8. 
“A Daniel come to judgement, yea a Daniel.’ 
My 49 11 68 39 51 28 46 was a young wife who teased 
her husband about a ring. 
My 9328420 31 38 66 was called 
“Ge 4 and fair.’’ 
My 19 36 66 597 7 22 53 2 
‘My dear Leay Disdain.’ 
My 48 66 17 23. 
“Like the hazel- -twig 
. Straight and slender. 
My 60 58 46 67 died with her mistress. 
My 41 23 38 36 618 saved the life of her king. 
My 6 46 30 38 25 615 was a faithful friend. 
My 60 55 29 33 5 26. 
“The truest princess 
That ever swore her faith.” 
My 71127861 was an unkind daughter. 
My 55 8 47 40 66 7 50 16. 
“The fairest queen that ever king receiv’d.”’ 
My 535 219 46 lived for a while ina 
“Sheep-cote fenced about with olives.” 


2. RIDDLES. 
z. 
Silent, motionless I stand, 
And sinless I am found, 
And iy I look at you through bars 
And may not make a sound. 
With an overpowering strength 
| I, struggling, take my own, 
| Vet at ay word all struggles cease. 
As a friend of sleep I’m known. 
I make no noise and yet may be 
A part of music’s ecstasy. 


II. 


Where the northern lights stream high, 
| a upon the arctic sky, 
me there; but ere you roam, 





Know when you have poaee my home 
That my peece and I shall 
Still invisible to thee. 
Once on many a fatal field 
Did I die who scorned to yield; 
Europe from the Turk did save, 
| Sent the Russ to bloody grave, 
Overwhelmed at last went down, 
And Christendom knew one less crown. 
| In the fields now oft I stand, 
Lam seeh on e og h hand, 
When the brig electric spark 
Kindles and dispels the dark. 
Know thou then that but for me 
All these wonders could not be. 
} 


3. CHARADE. 
Tom’s squirrel and parrot are his pride, 
He takes good care of them indeed. 
my. first delights the lively squirrel, 
Though for my + a it has no need. 
But Polly, it is evident, 
My first, uncracked and hard, detests ; 
And from ‘her throne upon her perch 
| My last incessantly requests. 
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CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


The constant use of Cuti- 
cura Soap, assisted when 
necessary by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, not only preserves, 
purifies and beautifies the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands 
of infants, children and 
adults, but tends to prevent 
clogging of the pores, the 
common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rough- 
ness, and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 


Depots: London, 27, Lharterhoune 88, Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d’A ap: Australia, R. Towns & 
;_ India B. Paul, Calcutta; China, 


Hong Kong Drug 6o.; ‘Santen, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 

wae <2 anes. eanon, Li Ltd. “ ag ay ete.; 
r le Props., 

133 Columbus Ave., Boston ™ wh 


u@~Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair 









THESE MYSELF 


Thousands of men, 
women and children 
are making these beauti- 
ful articles of brass, at 
home, without any pre- 


vious training, by using 
pollo Studios 


M ETALOGRAPHY 


Patents Pending. 


“Nonrub” Stenciled Blanks and 
Homeworkers’ Tool Sets. 
Unlike any other homeworkers’ blanks, 
ours come to you already cut out and 
shaped—your work being only the re- 
pousse chasing or perforating—the artis- 
tic ornamentation of the stenciled design. 
Complete materials js each article 
come in envelope with full instructions, 
making it easy for you to uce 
scores ul and “gifty"’ articles 
at a small cost. Homeworkers’ tool 
sets sell from 35c. to $2.65 each— 

*“Nonrub "* Blanks from 25c. up. 
Ask your dealer to show you Apollo 
Studios Metalography. 
If he cannot supply you, we will. Write to-day for FREE 
illustrated catalogue and mention your dealer's name. 
BERNARD RICE’S SONS, 536 Broadway, New York City. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











| 
| 
etirement of Minister Crane. — Mr. 
Charles R. Crane of Chicago, who had 
| | been designated by President Taft as minister 
| to China, was summoned from San Francisco 
to Washington on the eve of his departure for 
| Peking, by Mr. Knox, Secretary of State, to 
answer inquiries as to certain indiscreet state- 
ments which he was reported to have made to 
a newspaper writer regarding diplomatic ques- 
tions in the far East. At the close of the 
interview, Mr. Crane intimated his willingness 
to resign, if the Secretary of State thought that 
anything that he had said had impaired his 
usefulness. Mr. Knox later expressed his wish 
that Mr. Crane should take this step, and Mr. 
Crane thereupon telegraphed to President Taft 
his resignation, and the President accepted it. 


* 


he Issues Involved.—In an official 

statement, Secretary Knox explained that 
the Department of State had been engaged in 
investigating certain agreements recently con- 
cluded between China and Japan, to determine 
whether they contained anything prejudicial to 
American interests, or in conflict with the 
principle of equal privilege for all nations in 
China; that no conclusion had been reached in 
the matter; and that Mr. Crane, learning of 
the investigation from one of the clerks in the 
department, had made a statement that the 
American government was preparing to protest 
against the agreements. 


+ 


resident Taft and President Diaz of 

Mexico met at El Paso, Texas, October 
16th, according to the arrangement made when 
President Taft started upon his Western and 
Southern tour. They exchanged friendly greet- 
ings, and later President Taft crossed the line 
to the Mexican town of Juarez, where President 
Diaz entertained him at a state banquet. This 
was the first occasion on which a president of 
either republic had crossed the frontier of the 
| other. 





| ese Insco Buchanan, former Amer- 
ican minister to Panama, died in London, 
} October 16th. He was 
found unconscious in the 
street at night, and died 
before reaching the hos- 
pital. Mr. Buchanan was 
56 years old. He was 
ininister to Argentina from 
| 1894 to 1900. In 1903 he 
was appointed the first 
American minister to the 
{ republic of Panama. Ilis 
| WM, |. BUCHANAN. | latest diplomatic service 
= “was as special commis- 
sioner to Venezuela last spring, when he nego- 
tiated a settlement of the long-standing claims 
of American citizens. 
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ther Deaths.—Brig.-Gen. Richard C. 

Drum, U.S. A. (retired), a veteran of the 
Civil War, and for many years adjutant-gen- 
eral of the army, died October 15th, aged 84. 
He was a veteran also of the Mexican War, and 
in the interval before the outbreak of the Civil 
War gained distinction in Indian fighting on the 
Pacific coast. ——Former United States Senator 
William Lindsay of Kentucky died October 
15th, aged 74. He was at one time chief justice 
of Kentucky. He served in the Senate from 
1893 to 1901.—Rear-Admiral Robert W. Mil- 
ligan, U. S. N. (retired), who was chief engineer 
of the battle-ship Oregon on her famous voyage 
in 1898 from the Pacific to Santiago, died 
October 14th, aged 66. —— Maj.-Gen. Alfred 
Elliott Bates, U.S.A. (retired), well-known as 
a cavalryman and an Indian fighter, and pay- 
master-general of the army from 1899 to 1904, 
died October 13th, aged 69. 

& 


pret Francisco Ferrer.—Ferrer, a Span- 
ish educator and formerly director of the 
‘*modern school’? at Barcelona, was condemned 
by court martial in that city on a charge of 
having incited the rioting last summer, and 
was executed October 13th. Professor Ferrer 
fell under suspicion of complicity, in 1906, in 
the attempted assassination of King Alfonso on | 
the day of his marriage, but after trial before 
a civil tribunal he was acquitted. After his 
recent trial by court martial, vehement protests 
against his execution were made, in other Euro- 
pean countries as well as Spain, on the ground 
that the trial had been unfair, and that the 
condemnation of the accused had been brought | 
about by clerical influence. 


iolent Demonstrations against the 

Spanish government followed the execu- | 
tion, in Paris, Rome, Florence, Lisbon, Lon- 
don, Berlin and elsewhere. At Paris, a mob 
of many thousands attempted to attack the | 
Spanish embassy, but was dispersed by a large 
force of soldiers and police. In Rome, a gen- 
eral strike was declared as an expression of 
indignation, business was suspended, and the 








newspapers were unable to print their editions. 








‘“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are invaluable 
to singers, teachers and clergymen for clearing the 
voice. Contain nothing harmful. [Adv. 


Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide s.2.°""" 


pages, leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. ry 
about bs Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Price $2 00 We 
10 WOR more for Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 

mh hoon Hidestanned inte Robes Send for Price 

List. Andersch Bros,, Dept, 28, Minneapolix, Minn, 


Prints Your Name, 15¢ 


Marks 
anything 

or with Name, town and state on, 20c. 
UBBER STAMP CO., E-1,New Haven, Ct. 


$150.00 A MONTH 


To introduce our Patented Steam Cookers 
and wonderful — of indestructible cooking 
utensils. Sales 

—new plan—$100 1.00 to $150.00 Monthly. 
F.McCuloch, Teluride, Colo.,cleared $185 a 
solute profit in rr days. Samples and beauti- 
fully illustrated large catalog F RK EE—3o days’ 
credit. Write at once for exclusive territory 


and outfit. American Aluminum ., Dept. 47, Lemont, Til. 











Pocket Stamp, 
Pen and Pencil 
























Its Firm 
Grip on 


= 
Fails. 
PUTNAM SPRING CLOTHES PIN 


For sale everywhere in gross and gross cartons. 
Made by C. C. PUTNAM & SON, 
Putnamville, Vt., U.S.A. Our name on every carton. 


‘OILRIGHT 


FOR 











“3 in One” revives old 
sewing machines,clocks, 
typewriters, guns, bi- 
eycles, making them 
work like new. “3 in 
One” removes dirt, re- 
lievesfrictionand makes 
all action parts work 
smoothly, easily and ac- 
curately. Will not cake, 
gum or collect dust. 


“3 in One” 


eleans and polishes 
furniture, varnished or 
veneered woodwork — 
prevents rust and _ tar- 
nish on brass and nickel 
trimmings, bathroom 
and’ kitchen _ fixtures. 
Keeps bright silverware, 
glass and bric-d-brac in 
allclimatesand weather. 
te now for 
es free sample 

and booklet. 


3 in One Oil Company, 
43 Broadway, New York. 





THE DIFFERENCE 
COFFEE USUALLY MEANS SICKNESS BUT 
POSTUM ALWAYS MEANS HEALTH. 

Those who have never tried the experiment of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum in its place 
and in this way regaining health and happiness 
can learn much from the experience of others 
who have made the trial. 

One who knows says: “I drank coffee for break- 
fast every morning until I had terrible attacks of 
indigestion producing days of discomfort and 
nights of sleeplessness. I tried to give up the use 
of,coffee entirely, but found it hard to go from hot 
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a ONS. Sw y 
LOTS OF FUN FOR A, DIME 
Ventriloquists Double Throat favietsic, creatses thing ag 


Astonish and mystify your friends. Neigh like @ horse; whine fie 
Foren hy eae yg) ae he —— 
“ot OR APSOF, 


wage THROAT co. ‘DEPT. 4 FRENCHTOWN 









STAMMER 


ial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
tor ‘HOME CURE sent — Awarded Gold Medal at World's 

St. Louis. rgest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW. Lewis, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, M 








coffee to a glass of water. Then I tried Postum. 
“It was good and the effect was so pleasant that | 
I soon learned to love it and have used it for sev- | 
eral years. Limproved immediately after I left | 
off coffee and took on Postum and am now entirely 
cured of my indigestion and other troubles all of | 
which were due to coffee. I am now well and | 
contented and all because I changed from coffee | 
to Postum. 
“Postum is much easier to make right every | 
time than coffee for it is so even and always relia- | 
ble. We never use coffee now in our family. We | 
use Postum and are always well.” 
“There’s a Reason” and it is proved by trial. | 
Look in packages for a copy of the famous little | 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” | 
Ever read the above letter? A new one | 
appears from time to time. They are gen- | 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Trained Hands are a Fortune 
LIFEBUOY SOAP protects the hands 
from germs that infect scratches and 
cuts. It disinfects and heals as well 
as cleanses, 


5 At Your 
Cc Grocers 
‘ LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 



















Let us help 
you select the 
books you ex- 
pest to give for 
Ch tmas. 
Write for our < 
™ Free Christmas 
Book Sale Cata- 















4 quietly in your 
library and pick 
Fi out the very 
same books that 
would cost you 
from two to six 
times as much 
elsewhere. This 
big catalog 
contains the cream of the city shops— 
books atall prices, from 5 cts. to $5.00, 


Over a Million Books, 


¥ covering 5,274 titles, on sale. Books for the 
little ones. for father, for mother and for 
friends, all fully described and_ illustrated. 
§- There are pages of colored books for children, 
peace of exciting stories for boys and girls. 

ere are 518 beautiful gift ks, many of 
them sumptuously_ illustrated in colors by 
Christy, Harrison Fisher and other celebrated 
artists. Then there are splendid library sets 

bound in cloth an fun crushed levant 
leather, Bibles, etc., listed at about one- 
fourth to one-half what you would pay elsewhere 
for thesame books. And if — are not entirely 
satisfied you can ‘send the ri back and 
we will promptly refund |; money, With all 
transportation charges. 


‘*The Shepherd of the Hills,” 38c. 


Send us 38 cents and we will send you Harold 
Bell Wright’s newest novel. ‘‘The Shepherd 
of the Hills,’’ never before sold for less than 





































Joe SHEPHERD 


you want this book or not. be sure to His 
Ae Ss 


ask for our FREE CHRISTMAS 
& ALE CATALOG 
No. 65Y 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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TRY 
MY PEN 
FREE. 


No need to buy it be- 
fore you carry it in 
your pocket. Useit, 
andknowitisjust the 
pen you want. Any 
dealer willlet you try 
one for ten days. 
That’s the way I 
want to sell my pens. 


George 8. Parker. 
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HEN you get a Parker, you 
can expect to keep your fin- 
gers clean—no wiping off of bar- 
rel before using—no ink “7 the cap 

when you remove it to write— 
because the Parker has the lucky 
curve—the curved ink f: 

The Parker is a ney smooth 
writer, and does its work in busi- 
ness office or schoolroom in easy 
clean way that makes you proud 
of it. This ~~ only \, ! - 
euryed ink pen, and t 
Parker only has such feed. 


From $1.50 up. 
Standard, Self- athe or Safety. No 
more for Ch 
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The new Parker Jack-Knife (non- 
leakable) Safety is small enough to go 
fiat in lower vest pocket or lady’s purse— 
can be carried anywhere you would carry 
a jack- apm without danger of leaking. 

On ten days’ free trial at any 
desletee Write for Catalogue. 

PARKER PEN Ma nged 
George 8. Parker, Pres. 
150 Mill 8t., Janesville, Wis. 
















WIZARD ~ Nickel-pltd 
REPEATING 6 in. long: 


LIQUID PISTOL 


a om 5 the most Decrees dog 
or man) without in- \ 
jury. Perfectly Fate toc sey — 

without Ganger of leakage. Fires and re- 


charges b. y pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any oe Pa cartr saeee opequty ed. Over ax shots in one 
1 0c. Rubber -covered Holster 


alers, or 
10c. "Wistn Piet Pistol 55c. 1 order or U.S. stamps, no coins 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
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. Canvas Hunting Coat. * 
WN Given to any Companion subscriber \ 

for one new subscription and 25 cents / 
- extra, postage included. Price of Coat . 
f)\ $1.25, post-paid. i! 
rN This Coat is made of strong |! 


brown duck with corduroy collar. 
It is supplied with six outside 
pockets and two large inside 
game pockets. Suitable for hunt- 
ing, fishing, tramping or boating. 
Also for every-day wear about the .) 
farm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches chest 
measure. State size wanted. 
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f Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
POLE ES ELEY 
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RIUEABKE SMD PROT 
NOV. 4, 1909 [QE OS\G/ SEA ae E ’ I LE ARSE CA Ss Gin ad Qeetveg 
; SEL G SESE: THE YOUTH’S COMPANION THN SH WSS 579 Beeoaeoy 
For Dyspepsia , 
S Dp F | On E R wn N Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. b PALDI le » * 
NATURE @, SCIENCE. Relieves the continued sense of hunger, sick head- ; ) 
Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, ache, nausea and sour stomach. (Adv. | hm BL ATHLETIC LIBRARY [n> 
rpc he the Spencerian Pen, Sam- | The books are complete in themselves and are edited by 
H ° ’ “ts ue ecté¢ biec 
> . . -] ¢ > 74 
ple card of 12, all different, sent for6c. postage Large profits made on a small | world’s Jamous experts in their respective subjects 
. P oane t of ground. Room in your a . : 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 ‘Broaowar, New Yor ife.—All sivilized -— JAMES E, SULLIVAN WALTER CAMP 
. ater and I " A over the civil garden to ay & vajuanle | DR. LUTHER HALSEY GULICK Dr. E. B. WARMAN 
Ss | = E | Pp E NX cS world attention is being concentrated upon RF BEE /. J. CROMIE JOHN B. FOSTER 
the best methods of irrigation. The produc-| get our booklet B-H, telling all about it. ddress, | The only Library of its kind in the World 
—_ rf ou. | McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. | WNo. 2, Spalding’s Official Football Guide. No. 2A, 
Pe tivity of the planet and its consequent ability | ~°“-~™ : ee oes “—— | spalding’s Official Soccer Football Guide. No. 324, 
Book Mount Beautiful Birds | to support life are thus gradually increased in | oy S nidinne Official lec’'Hockes Guide. Me. 
FREE. Bea Taxidermist. Mount your own tro-| q way that would hardly have been deemed 304, How to Play Ice Hockey. No. 7, Spalding’s Of 
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_gomely paid, Success yuaranteed oF no areas, hitherto regarded as little better than Schoolyard “Athletics : No. 162. ‘How to Hox. Ne 
tuition. **How to Learn to Noun rds ; ni, $ . | 0, Wrestling. . 236, How to restle. No. 166, 
is” sent free. Write to-day. N. Sch. deserts, which scientific study has proved to ‘st . \s 1 No. 200, Dumb Bell 
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Waltham Watches will last 
a lifetime or more, but get 
your watch started right. Buy 
from no one but a regular 
jeweler. Many little accidents 
may have happened to a watch 


WALTHAM 





WATCHES 


in transportation from the fac- 
tory to store. Regular jewel- 
ers know how to find out and 
remedy such things, and they 
do before selling anyone a 
watch. 

N. B.— When buying a Waltham 
Watch always ask your jeweler 


for one adjusted to temperature 
and position. 








Cleanser and Mouth Wash 
In One. 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its 
fragrant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 
mouth—neutralizing all tooth-destroying acids, pre- 
venting discoloration and decay. 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


comes in a handy metal box—nothing 
to break or spill. A convenient cake 
that insures beautiful teeth, healthy 
gums and a sweet breath. At your 
druggist, 25 cents. 


> . 
Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps Your Skin Smooth. 

No need to endure the discomfort of 
sunburn or winter chapping. Apply 
with finger-tips, rub gently into pores. 
In collapsible metal tubes, 25 cents. 

NOTE. If your druggist does not have 
these goods, send price to us. Wewill 
Sorward them prepaid. 
teed under the Food and Drug b 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1612. 
C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








$56 citicrentaas 
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Always ask for Hawaiian Pineapple- 
no matter what brand,solong as it, 
comes from Hawaii. ‘ 

ip postalfor book of pictures ai 











possess nearly all the elements of productivity 
except water, and in most cases the water can 
be provided. One of these areas which has 
only just been the subject of thorough investi- 
gation is the ‘‘Karoo’’ in South Africa. A\l- 
though a dry region, it possesses a very rich 
soil, and dams are being built for the storage 
of rain-water, special methods of cultivation 
are used to diminish loss of water by evapora- 
tion, and the influence of forests is being studied 
with regard to their effects on the water-supply. 
* 


rils of Aviation.— Monsieur Blériot, 
who crossed the English Channel with his 
aeroplane, gives some curious facts concerning 
the atmospheric vagaries that aviators are liable 
to encounter. Especially in the neighborhood 
of hills or mountains sudden eddies are apt to 
form in the air, even 
when there is little wind, 
and these, although un- 
noticeable from the ; 
ground, form a source hey 
of danger to the aviator. — 


c 


round, and the rider loses control of its direc- 
tion; sometimes the sudden change of pressure 
brings a dangerous strain upon the apparatus. 
Monsieur Blériot has been involved in eddies 
which brought to bear a pressure which seemed 
to chain him fast in his seat, only to be followed 
by a sudden release which caused the aeroplane 
to bound as if hurled from a spring-board. 
Instructed by these experiences, he is now 
turning his attention to modifying his apparatus 
to meet the unexpected atmospheric conditions. 


& 


anaes and Railroads.—Recently two 
railroad-trains in Siam have had encounters 
with elephants. In both cases the animals 
were killed, but in one the train was derailed, 
and six cars were telescoped. It appears that 
the locomotives had no cowcatchers, for Euro- 
pean railroad engineers generally smile at cow- 
catchers as devices suitable only for what they 
imagine to be American conditions of traffic. It 
is now remarked, however, that the American 
cowcatcher might be very good for stray ele- 
phants, and they have been introduced on the 
large locomotives of the Damascus-Mecca line, 
anticipating possible collisions with camels. 


* 


un-Driven Engines. — Following the 

principle developed by Mr. Shuman in his 
solar engine at Philadelphia, Mr. Willsee has 
contrived a new form of this apparatus at 
Needles, California, from which important re- 
sults are anticipated. In the Shuman engine 
the solar heat is imprisoned, as in a hothouse, 


is thus raised to a boiling temperature, and a 
small vertical engine is easily driven. Mr. 
Willsee likewise uses the hothouse principle, 
but he applies the accumulated heat to vaporize 
a volatile liquid, sulphurous acid, by which the 
engine is driven. He estimates that below the 
parallel of 34° latitude, one horse - power of 
energy can be obtained from about every 400 
square feet of surface exposed to the solar rays. 
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antern Pictures without Screens.— 
A French engineer, F. de Mare, has in- 
vented an apparatus for projecting stereopticon 
pictures without the use of a canvas screen. 
He places the lantern at the back of the stage, 
and causes the magnified image of the slide to 
be reflected from two mirrors, the second of 
which presents the picture directly to the spec- 
tators. The latter are seated in a fully lighted 
room, and the lecturer is not compelled to hide 


By placing the lantern beneath the stage, one 
of the mirrors can be dispensed with, and the 
spectators see the image at its first reflection. 


* 


lectric versus Steam Traction.—In 
a lecture at the Royal Institution in London 
recently, Prof. W. E. Dalby reviewed the 
various considerations affecting the question of 
the substitution of electricity for steam on rail- 
roads. He said that few locomotive boilers 
were large enough to give more than 1,000 
horse-power continuously, whereas an electric 
train, giving 300 horse-power per truck, could 
furnish a total of 12,000 horse-power, and could 
travel at the rate of 100 miles per hour with a 


necessary reconstruction of tracks to enable 
them to bear such a strain, the cost would 
exceed what the public would be willing to pay. 
He therefore concluded that for long-distance 





traffic the steam-locomotive still held the field. 


by passing the sun’s rays through glass. Water | 


himself in darkness while explaining his views. | 


load of 1,200 tons. But on account of the| 





Sometimes the machine is whirled rapidly | 








Job 


Just a common 
job means just a 
common salary. 


Imagine for a moment that from 


twenty to forty years have been added to 
your life—that you have reached the age 
of fifty or sixty. 


What are you doing to-day that will 


enable you to forecast something better 
for this later period than just a common 
job and a common salary? 


Only one class of men are absolutely sure 


of being able to maintain their full earning 


capacity after fifty. 


These are the trained 


men—mien who have fortified themselves in 
youth against the common job problem 


which confronts the untrained man at any 
time in life. 


something better than a common education 
and insure against the common job prob- 
lem before it is too late and you have lost 
ambition ? 


American School train you so your services 
will be desired 
endured or overlooked. 


tell you how you can qualify for the position 


Why not give yourself the advantages of 


Don’t give old age a chance. Let the 


and sought after—not 


Fill in and mail us the coupon. Let us 





How to Swing Indian Clubs 
| Exercises. No. 191, How to Punch the Bag. No. 
| 326, Professional Wrestling. No. 124, How to Be 
| come a Gymnast. No. 327, Pyramid Building with 
out Apparatus. No. 328, Pyramid Building with 
Wands, Chafrs and Ladders. No. 161, Ten Minutes’ 
Exercises for Busy Men. No. 208, Physical Educa 
tionand Hygiene. No. 149, Scientific Physical Train 
ing and Care of the Body. No. 2, Physical Train 
ing Simplified. No. 185, Hints of Health. No. 213, 
285 Health Answers. No. 238, Muscie Building. No. 
261, Fencing Exercises. No. 285, Health by Mus 
cular Gymnasts. No. 290, Get Well, Keep Well. No. 
330, Physical Training for School and Classroom 


On sale at all news dealers and news stands 


Price 10 Cents. 
The Boy should not be without Spalding 1909 Cata- 
ogue. It’s free upon request. 


. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
New York Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati San Fran 
cisco Boston Washington 
Kansas City 
Columbus 

St. Paul 


Baltimore 
Philadelphia Pittsburg 
Denver Buffalo Syracuse Atlanta 
Detroit New Orleans Seattle 
Edinburgh, Seotland 
Sydney, Australia 


Cleveland 
Minneapolis 


London, England 
Montreal, Canada 






























to which you aspire in either the great fields 
of Engineering or Business. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 











FREE INFORMATION COUPON 





American School of Correspondence : 


Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I 
ati ked * X.* 


can qualify for position mar’ 





. Bookkeeper 


., Accountant 
...Cost Accountant 
- i 


.--Systematizer 
..-Cert’f’'d Public Ace’nt 
. Auditor 








Do You Wish? 


When you sit down to sew with 
that noisy, imperfect, worn- 
out old sewing machine, you 
probably wish you had a new 
one. Yours was perhaps good 
in its day, but has gone by” 
in style and mechanism, and 
ought to go to the junk heap. 
When you undertake a tedious 
job of sewing by hand and 
realize the valuable time con- 
sumed, you wish you had a 
machine. 

When you realize how much 
necessary sewing there is in a 
growing fainily and how much 
you could save if you had an 








up-to-date machine, then again 
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If your elastic stocking does not 
fit well and does not last as it 
should, don’t let that prejudice 


STIC 


Send us your measurement 
and let us make you one from 
new rubber. If measurements 
are properly taken, we guar- 
—— A t, got xe iow the 
uality is there. 

Sen afer our Free Bookleton 
Varicose Veins and kindred 
m troubles. Also self-measure 


directions and erage. 
- Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 


‘eavers, 40 Market 8t., L; Mass. 


you wish you had a good sewing 
machine. Geta 









New Home 


and get your wish. Silent, light 
running,adapted to all the kinds 
of work necessary inthe average 
family—a family machine first, 
last and always—and built fora 
lifetime of service. 

Send to-day for The New Home 
literature and the name of 
our nearest dealer. 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co., 

Orange, Mass. 

















































I 
T the standard in Stove Polis 
Polish Excellence; that is, 


really lasts under the heat of the stove where other inferior 


polishes streak, burn off and 


One package polishes your stove many times, 


covering more surface than 
packages of so-called liquid 
polish, which always 
setties out. 







DY housekeepers the world over point to Rising Sun for 














h. It gives the Most Real Stove 
a brilliant, smooth luster that 


disappear. 


several 














STOVE POLISH 


Makes the Stove an Ornament. 
Morse Bros., Props. RISING SUN Stove Polish, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 














































































THE yours Ry ye | is an illus- 


trated week y pape per for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advan 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second: 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all add — ar pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New ‘Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


oper for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver cont, through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the A. di 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





‘CHRONIC LEAD - |- POISONING. 


Most eases of chronic poi- 
soning by lead are those 
of smelters, painters, glaziers, 
and other artisans of this 
class, who inhale the metal 
in the form of fine dust, or 
swallow it with their food, 
often, indeed, as a result of 
their own carelessness. 

In such cases the nature of 
the illness is immediately recognizable, as a rule, 
for the attack is always expected. But some per- 
sons are so sensitive to the action of lead that 
poisoning occasionally originates in seemingly the 
most unaccountable manner. 

Sometimes it follows such cbscure accidents as 
the drinking of water or other beverage that has 
passed through new lead pipes, or that has been 
stored in casks lined with lead; the eating of food 
that has been cooked in lead-enameled vessels, or 
the use of cosmetics containing the metal. It has 
resulted also from the wearing of artificial teeth 
in the manufacture of which lead had been wrong- 
fully used, and even from the repeated biting of 
lead-dyed silk thread. In a few instances, too, 
lead pigments have been used to improve the 
color of food preparations, and large quantities of 
flour have been rendered poisonous by the use of 
lead to fill defects in the millstones. 

The distinctive symptoms of chronic lead-poison- 
ing are derangement of the digestion, lassitude, 
aching of the muscles, and dull abdominal pains, 
or severe colic of a peculiarly agonizing character. 
In most cases there is a narrow indigo-blue line in 
the gums close to the margin. The sufferer loses 
flesh rapidly, his skin becomes sallow, and in the 
worst cases the nervous system becomes affected. 

Such violent evidences of brain-poisoning as 
convulsions or acute mania are less frequently 
produced than the form of paralysis known as 
“wrist-drop,” in which the hands droop from loss 
of power to extend the wrists and fingers. 

In the treatment of chronic cases, physicians 
generally administer laxatives, which form insol- 
uble compounds with the lead that remains in the 
intestines and remove it; and later they endeavor, 
by the use of other remedies, to dissolve and 
remove any of the poison that has been deposited 
in the tissues. Special treatment by massage, 
electricity and exercise is generally required for 
the relief of the paralysis. 

Water that has stood overnight in new pipes 
should never be used for drink or in cooking. The 
mineral matter in ordinary drinking water forms 
an insoluble coating on the interior of water-pipes 
in the course of a few weeks, however, and thus 
prevents future contamination. 

Lead pipes should not be used in cisterns, for 
rain-water is devoid of mineral matter. 
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HUCKLEBERRYING. 


he small boy who picks huckleberries at so 

many cents a quart is not likely to be enthusi- 
astic about the joys of it as a sport. Swimming 
probably has greater fascinations for him. Yet 
there are people who enjoy huckleberrying. One 
of them, writing in the Contributors’ Club of the 
Atlantic Monthly, goes so far as to maintain that 
even blackberrying and strawberrying cannot 
approach huckleberrying. 

“The pleasure of huckleberrying is partly in the 
season—the late summer-time, from mid-July to 
September. The poignant joys of early spring are 
passed, and the exuberance of early summer, 
while the keen stimulus of autumn has not yet 
come. Things are at poise. The haying is over; 
the meadows, shorn of their rich grass, lie tawny- 
green under the sky, and the world seems bigger 
than before. It is not a time for dreams or a time 
for exploits; it is a time for—for—well, for berry- 
ing. 

“The berries ‘bite best’ with a brisk west wind, 
although a south one is not to be despised, and a 
north one, rare at this season, gives a pleasant 
suggestion of fall, while the sun has all the fervor 
of summer. 

“Choose a sky that has clouds in it, too, for you 
will feel their movement even when you do not 
look up. Then take your pail and set out. 

“Berrying does not consist chiefly in getting 
berries, any more than fishing consists in getting 
fish, or hunting in getting birds. The essence of 
berrying is the state of mind that accompanies it. 
It is a semicontemplative recreation, providing 
just enough motion to prevent restlessness, being 
in this respect like whittling. 

“All sports are good for one,—even sitting ina 
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rocking-chair on a boarding-house piazza,—but 
when the sun is hot and the wind is cool, when the 
hay is in and the yellowing fields lie abroad, when 
the deep woods have gathered their birds and 
their secrets to their very hearts, when the sky is 
warmly blue, and the clouds pile soft or float thin 
and light, then give me a pail and let me wander 
up to the great open berry-lots. 

“At sundown I will come home with a full pail 
and a contentedly empty mind.” 


* 


A DOLL THREE THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 


he delight which a little girl sometimes experi- 
ences in getting hold of a doll that belonged to 
her mother when she was a little girl—a quaint, 
china-headed and china-haired little creature, with 
low neck and short sleeves and very full ruffled 
skirt—is a tame thing when compared with the 
feelings that any girl must experience over a doll 
now in the British Museum. This doll is almost 
three thousand years old. 


When some archeologists were exploring an 
ancient Egyptian royal tomb they came upon a 
sarcophagus containing the mummy of a little 
= seven years old. She was dressed and 

iterred in a manner befitting her oa, and in her 
arms was found a little wooden d 

The inscription gave the name, » Fank and age of 
the little girl and the date of her death, but it said 
nothing a out the quaint little wooden —— 
doll. This, however, told its own story. was 
so tightly clasped in the arms of the mummy that 
it was evident that — child had died with her 
beloved doll in her arm 

The simple pathos of this story has touched 
many hearts, after thousands of years. The doll 
occupies a place in a glass case in the British 
Museum, and there a great many children have 
gone to look at it. 


* © 


A REMARKABLE BABY. 


t takes a baby to appreciate a baby—or a mother. 
A writer in the Detroit News-Tribune recounts 
the conversation between the mother of a very 
new baby and a caller who had professed a some- 
what academic interest in the infant. It was im- 
mediately brought forth for inspection. 


“You know,” she exclaimed, “every mother 
thinks her xf is the best in the world, but mine 
just roves it.’ 

t does he do?” 

“Everything. 


ryt 

“Does he walk?” 

“Walk! Mi he’s only six weeks old! But 
ust let me hold him in my arms, and see how per- 
ectly he executes the Highland’ fling.” 

““Er—can he say ‘mama’ 

pe no. But he can imitate a steam-engine.” 

“ ow?’ 

“He “puis out his little cheeks, so, and says, 
‘Oo! 10 1”? 

“Can he—er—crawl?” 

“You silly man! Of course not; he’s much too 

oun 

nat else can he do?” 
i you watch him as I take him up in my 
e how he smiles at me, and notice how 

intelligently he—breathes!” 


PICTURE WARFARE. 


n these days of practise war and mimic battles, 

the nervous person is in need of reassurance 
from time to time. A writer in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer recounts the story of the corre- 
spondent of a great daily, who on his way home 
across lots had happened to fall in with a full- 
blown military force. As the reporter came up, 
an aid rushed into the general’s presence. 


“General,” he cried, “the enemy is advancing in 
force on our left wing!” 

The general’s frown nal darker, and raisin; 
a — glass, he peered long and earnestly toward 


“What is detaining him?” he growled. 

“Are you waiting for reénforcements, general?” 
the correspondent somewhat timidly asked. 

“ Reénforcements!”’ thundered the general. 
“Certainly not. I’m waiting for the moving-pic- 
ture man!” 

At that moment the runabout bearing the pic- 
ture-machine whirled into position, and the battle 
began. 

*® 


IT HAD NOT HURT HIM. 


n English coachman, “one of the olden time,” 

is likely to be an original character. The late 

Archbishop Tait was driven by one of whom 
Doctor Benson used to tell this good story: 


One day a clergyman who called at the palace 
asked him whether he still 7 as much to do as 
ever. The answer was sublim 

“There’s always a goodish bit doing, sir; but it 
has been a trifle easier since we took youn Mr. 
Parry into the business.” The Rt. Rev. Edward 
Parry had then need been appointed Bishop 
Suffragan of Dove 











For the teeth use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


BRADFORD $3.00 


Comfort Shoes 


are the best-fitting and 
best-wearing shoes made. 
Thousands sold by mail. 


Catalogue — showing styles 
Sor men, women and children —Sree. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 
In the Famous 


FARMS fin 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 



























Dress Shields 


While there may be other dress shields 
that are odorless when you buy them, the 
OMO is the only dress Shield that is odor- 
less when you wear it. 

It contains no rubber, is cool, light, white, 
does not chafe, is absolutely moisture-proof, 
and washable. 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
At “ good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 
Our “ Dress Shield Briefiet ” sent free. 


The Omo Manufacturing Company 
Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. 












The original Rogers 
Bros. silverware— 
identified by the trade 
mark “1847 ROGERS 
BROS.’ "has expressed 
the highest ty of 
2 plate periection 
for sixty-two years. 

On forks, spoons, 
fancy serving pieces, etc., 
is the mar 


1847 
ROGERS BROS. rtrte 


Whether the desired 
style be simple or ornate, 
it may be procured inthis 

“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Combining the max- 
imum of eae | 
with rare beauty o 
design, this famous 
ware is the choice of 
purchasers who de- 
sire only the best. 

Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for 
Catalogue “ L-99 ” 
owing the many 
attractive designs. 
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sup lies. Our Catalog illustrates 
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oo and charge you nothing for a reasonable amount of Products 
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Our Large Catalog Free—Send for Copy 


69-Pieces of the finest Semi-Porcelain Ware; 
old-Willow decoration, in rich dark 
blue, under the glaze. 


The set of Dishes costs you 
nothing because it represents the 
expenses and profits of the whole- 
saler, sales-agent and retailer saved 
and given to you with a $10.00 pur- 
chase of Larkin Household - supplies :— 

Teas, Spices, Extracts, Laundry 


and Toilet Soaps, etc.,— in all, 300 such necessities to select from. You get twice as much 
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You obtain your money’s worth, full retail value, in Products and again in a Premium. You 
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re er story he ‘used to tell of a coach will 

be new to many. 
atioman living in the neighborhood of Ad- 
seis, finding that the stablemen were not in 
abi 4 & {eee church, spoke to his coach- 


methey Sais to go,” he said. 

“That’s just w at A, say 00K at sir,” was the 
rejoinder. “I says to them a at me. I go, 

and what harm does it do to me 


® © 


A BIBLE NAME. 


x Alabama man tells of an old negro in Bir- 
mingham who became possessed of a seedy 
and forlorn-looking dog, to which he promptly 
assigned the name “Moreover.” The story is 
printed in Harper’s Weekly. 

“Jefferson,” he was_ asked, “how did ta] hit 
upon such a name as ‘Mo oreover’ for the dog?’ 

“T gits it outen de Bible,” he replied. 

“The Bible?” 

“Sure, sah. Doan’ yo’ ’member where it pe 
‘When Lazarus lay at de rich man’s gate, More- 
over, de dog, come an’ lick his sores’ ?’ 


PROMISSORY SALARIES. 


he suspicion that the incomes of stage per- 

formers are not always so large as they are 
publicly represented to be is given concrete form 
thus by a writer in the Washington Star: 

“IT understand that the manager is paying fabu- 
lous salaries to his leading singers,” said the 
mguetre iaeten. 

Not fabulous, » rejoined the cynical press-agent 

—“fictitious.” 




















lp, according 
. Size and Height. 
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One of our many styles. 
shoes for men and boys’ winter wear. 
health and comfort by keeping the feet warm and 
dry. 12 to 17-inch top, tan oil grain stock, with solid 
heavy leather soles. 


Our well-known brands of shoes—All America for men and women ' 
Educator for the whole family ; Men’s Signet ; Women's Mayfair: 
Boys’ Hardknocks, etc., are sold by dealers throughout the U. S- 


Write to-day for our “Family Footwear” Catalogue, Free. 


Prepare for Winter! 


All America and Educator 
High Cut Storm Boots 


Money cannot buy better 
They insure 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 


DEPT. B, 14 TO 20 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


RIG cf HUTCHINS: 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
| FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY | 
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HE COMPANION enters its eighty-fourth 
year strong in resources and strong in the 
appreciation of its readers. This is because 
it constantly holds to the highest standards. 
Its special articles are written by authors 
of the first rank, men and women who are 
leading the world’s advance in science, 
exploration, art, literature and industry. Its stories 
represent the best, well-winnowed work of over 
twelve hundred contributors. Of admirable literary 
quality, they are thoroughly human, wholesome, 
and of the most heartening spirit. | 
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Strong Serials fron Favorite Authors 
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The Serials are the big timbers of the Companion house, the sills and 
beams and girders that give form and solidity to the building. Upon them 
depends much of the appearance, safety and success of the finished struc- 
ture. Dwellers in the Companion house for 1910 will find these story 
‘‘big timbers”’ of various woods, but all of them straight-grained and sound. 


One of them, THE COLLERTON ENGINE, by Hollis Godfrey, author 
of ‘‘For the Norton Name,” will have its beginning before the first of 
January. It is a tale of the science of aeronautics, very modern in its 
depiction of mechanical progress, quite old-fashioned in its portrayal of 
human courage, ingenuity and quick wit. 

Following it will come other fascinating tales by writers well known and 
highly valued in the Companion household and the reading world at large: 


Illustration by F. R. Cruger 
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THE HOME-COMERS _ By Winifred Kirkland 


A story which the whole family, without excep- 
tion, will enjoy to the full. ‘‘Gran’”’ is a figure 
long to be remembered; it is not too much to say 
that she will be found one of the most attractive 
heroines who has ever appeared in The Companion. 
And her odd household in Dorrel Valley, with the 
differences of Milton and Miriam, the uncertainty 
of Lew and the stanch loyalty of Jamie and 
‘‘Dumpling,’’ is a source of unfailing interest to 
the reader, as it was to the wonderful old lady. 


BLACK PEARLS 
A Story of Treasure-Hunting By C. A. Stephens 


The Goodwins—Hallam and his two sisters—were 
a long way from home when they got to Lower 
California, but they carried all their native pluck 
and shrewdness with them across the continent. 
Their experiences in the desert country and along 
the bleak coast of this wild and barren region were 
dangerous and strange and adventurous enough; 
but from the very clutch of peril and hardship the 
Goodwins won both the treasure which is sought 
by pioneers and that greater treasure, health. 














they encountered a boy and a dog. 


THE BLACK DOG’S NIGHT 


A short, vividly told serial story of the Blue Creek Valley cattle-thieves and how 
All lovers of animals will appreciate this picturesque 
tale of the canine vagrant — for there is no mistaking the fact that the dog is the hero. 


FIVE MILES OUT By Grace S. Richmond 


If requests for ‘‘more’’ are any criterion of 
the demand,—as they would seem to be, — this 
serial by the author of ‘‘ The Second Violin ”’ and 
its successors will be eagerly awaited and in- 
tensely enjoyed by thousands upon thousands of 
our readers. It introduces the five interesting 
members of the Lane family and gives a delightful 
chapter of their history, which is closely involved 
with that of some very attractive friends. 


THE BUILDING OF HALCYON SECOND 
By Katharine Holland Brown 


Another Philippa story! The reception given 
the first appearance of this charming college girl 
ensures the success of this delightful story of her 
junior year. She is a little older but no less at- 
tractive. And as if Philippa herself were not 
enough, there is Betty Marchesson, to say noth- 
ing of the rest of the Halcyonites—sturdy, whim- 
sical, wholesome American girls, some of them 
old friends, others of newer but equally pleasant 
acquaintance. One of the best parts of the story 
of Philippa and Betty lies outside of college—and 
involves Uncle Jiminy. 


By Charles W. Barrell 
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AN ARMY MULE, BY CHARLES MINER THOMPSON 
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AN ARMY MULE 
By Charles Miner Thompson 


Here again is a worthy successor to an old 
favorite. To say that this story is funnier 
than ‘‘ The Calico Cat’’ is to say that it is very 
laughable indeed; and the characters, some 
of them familiar to Companion readers, are 
drawn with a lifelikeness and insight that is 
better than fun. Job Bixby, his bride, his dog 
Calvin, his chore-boy and his neighbors are to 
spend seven very amusing weeks in the Com- 
panion house. 
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THE CRASHAW BROTHERS 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


The younger Crashaw had no desire to shine 
in the reflected light of his distinguished 
brother at St. John’s, so he went to St. Timo- 
thy’s. But the school fortunes of the two 
were a good deal intermingled, in spite of that. 
They were both athletic youngsters, and they 
met sometimes in school contests. The mo- 
ments of crisis in the football game and the 
crew race are inspiring in anew way. This is 
one of the most rousing stories of life at a boys’ 
school that The Companion has ever offered. 
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Illustration by Chase Emerson 
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Stories 
Of General 


Interest 


The observant reader 
of The Companion knows 
well that every number 
of the paper contains at 
least one story appealing 
to the entire family circle. 
The following are a few 
of the best of these tales 
for 1910: 


AN ICY HILL By Charles T. White 


The old squire tells a story of his 
own youthful adventure and gal- 
lantry which provokes both admira- 
tion and amusement. 


IN THE PEW OF THE USHER 
By Alice Louise Lee 


An Easter story of a cynical young 
man whose eyes were opened to more 
sympathetic vision by the kindness 














THE BURDEN OF FORTUNE 
By Alice Louise Lee 


A good woman from Susquehanna Forks, visit- 
ing New York with her husband, is surprised to 
find that he likes her best of all in her country 
clothes. 


THE LONE BULL OF MAYBANK 
By Archibald Rutledge 


The bull was an alligator, and Maybank a 
Southern rice-plantation. The story isatragedy 
of animal life appealing powerfully to human 
sy mpathies. 


A SHORT LOAN By Jane Barlow 


Jimmy Riall of Drumquilty will be found one 
of the most delightful Irish boys in the entire 
gallery of portraits that Miss Barlow has drawn 
so vividly for The Companion. 



















THE BURDEN OF FORTUNE, BY ALICE LOUISE LEE 


THE ROSE-COLORED ACACIA 
By Elsie Singmaster 
A town bordered by Mason and Dixon’s line 
was sure to harbor family dissensions. One of 


these is brought to a happy ending on Memorial 
day in this sympathetic tale. 


THE FENCE-RIDER’S CHRISTMAS 
By Mary Austin 
A moving Christmas story of the far West, 
by one who writes with authority and charm 


about a region which has been her lifelong 
study and delight. 


THE WHITE MARE By Ira Rich Kent 


The new doctor and Nancy, the mare of Mar- 
seilles, carry one along like horse and rider from 
Ghent to Aix. A spirited story full of true 
human and rural feeling. 
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shown toa rustic visitor in a fashion- 
able church. 


“BLIZZARDY BILL” 
By Marjorie L. C. Pickthall 
An Indian boy loses his eyesight in saving the 
life of a sergeant of the Northwest Mounted 
Police. Hisstory is told with imaginative power 
and gripping pathos. 


BANNARD’S OLD SOLDIER 
By Henry Gardner Hunting 


Hugh Bannard and his random friend both 
sought a job in the spirit one likes to see re- 
warded. A glowing instance of the generosity 
of youth. 


y 
- > 
MRS. DODD’S BANDBOX By Rosa K. Hallett L 
Serena Dodd and Samantha Wells have already 
made themselves welcome in The Companion ae 











circle. This new glimpse into the Torbolton 
Home for Indigent Females is refreshingly 
amusing and characteristic. 
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OUR VANISHING TYPES, BY SOLON H. BORGLUM 
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There is a kind of article so packed with curious information, enter- 
taining reminiscence or brilliant description that it entertains the reader 


like good fiction. 


THE SCOTTISH AND IRISH CLANS _ By the Duke of Argyll 
The present representative of a great clan 
describes the life of the early clansman. 


THE SHIP’S MAIL-BAG By Frank T. Bullen 
As a rule sailors find letter-writing their hardest 
task. This article amusingly tells why it is so. 


THE GREAT HOUSE By Lady Henry Somerset 
The luxury of modern country house life is des- 
troying the old genial relation with the villagers. 


AMERICAN SCENERY By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce 
The British Ambassador to the United States 
rejoices in the natural beauties of North America. 


WASHINGTON AT MT. VERNON By Harrison H. Dodge 
The superintendent of Mt. Vernon describes the 
farming life of Washington after his retirement. 


FREAK WAR-SHIPS _ By Rear-Admiral George W. Melville 

The path of the modern battle-ship is strewn 
with the wrecks of strange experiments. This 
article describes the strangest. 


To this class the following articles belong. 


FOREIGN HOME LIFE By Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark 

Few men have witnessed such varied domestic 
scenes as the President of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 


OUR VANISHING TYPES By Solon H. Borglum 

This well-known sculptor writes about cow- 
boys, Indian scouts and medicine-men as vividly 
as he gives them plastic form. : 


CARAVAN LIFE IN AFRICA By Sir Harry H. Johnston 

Whether the white explorer goes on camel back, 
by canoe or on foot, his travelling in Africa is full 
of danger, surprise and excitement. 


SINCE I WAS A BOY By William T. Stead 
The marvels of modern science, achieved in a 
single lifetime, are Mr. Stead’s inspiring theme. 


A NEW ENGLISH GAME By W. H. Rideing 
The ‘“‘Boy Scouts”’ is so diverting and beneficial a 
sport that the players are completely fascinated. 
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Men who know have written these articles for The Companion, men 


who speak from lIong years of study and experience. 


Their subjects 


are chosen for the greatest benefit and pleasure of the reader. 


POLITICS IN COLLEGE By Henry S. Pritchett 
The President of the Carnegie Foundation 

advocates a wider discussion of politics among 

undergraduates, and gives a new Lincoln story. 


EDUCATION AND OVERALLS By Dr. E. E. Brown 

An Englishman said that ‘‘American schools 
graduate their boys into overalls.’’ Do they? 
The Commissioner of Education answers. 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATION By Wm. H. Maxwell 

The Superintendent of Schools in Greater New 
York shows that opinions differ as to what is 
‘* practical.” 


OUR GREAT CROP By B. T. Galloway 


MAKING RAILROAD TRAINMEN 


STICKING TO THE FARM 
Wisconsin points out the benefits of so doing. 
THE BOY AND THE NAVY 


advance himself in the service. 


NAVAL TARGET-PRACTISE 


describes thrilling moments behind the big guns. 


By J. 0. Fagan 
The author of ‘‘ Confessions of a Railroad Signal- 
man’’ tells of new possibilities before a young man. 


By H. L. Russell 
The Dean of the College of Agriculture in 


By James B. Connolly 
The writer tells clearly what a boy can do to 


By H. Reuterdahl 


A widely known naval artist and correspondent 


COUNTRY CAREERS By Prof. L. H. Bailey 
There are plenty of ‘‘openings”’ in the 

country, and not for the farmer only. 

THE FIRST VOTER By the Hon. Joseph W. Folk 
The former Governor of Missouri addresses 

the young man about to vote. 

TRAINING OF PRESIDENTS By Harry P. Judson 
The President of Chicago University describes 

the training of our Chief Executives, from 

Washington to Taft. 

YOUNG ENGINEERS By William Barclay Parsons 
The creator of the New York Subway describes 

the opportunities in his profession. 

EDUCATION IN GERMANY By Arthur T. Hadley 
The President of Yale shows why the world is 

watching the increasing efficiency of Germany. 

LIGHT AND HEALTH By Sir James Crichton-Browne 


A famous scientist .writes an authoritative 
article on a subject of universal importance. 


THE AGE OF EFFICIENCY By G. Stanley Hall 
That each age of life may be its best is shown 
by the President of Clark University. 





The Chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry sets forth the magnitude 
of the corn-crop. 


THE CENSUS OF 1910 By Joseph A. Hill 

The Chief Statistician of the Cen- 
sus Office tells how the work will 
be done. 


FOREIGN FARM LIFE By David Fairchild 
The Chief Agricultural Explorer 


brings back from his travels new 
ideas for home imitation. 


THE COMING COMET By Percival Lowell 

Halley’s Comet will be seen again 
early in 1910. A famous astrono- 
mer relates its history. 


IN KOOTENAY _ By Rev. W. J. Dawson 


The celebrated revivalist de- 











scribes his son’s interesting experi- 
ences as a fruit-grower. 


Lllustration by 


Chase Emerson 


CARAVAN LIFE IN AFRICA, BY SIR H. H. JOHNSTON 





ilustration by Thomas Fogarty 


charm of a serial. 


” 


the two lads, ‘‘ Cope and Davison, 


THE DERRICK AND THE WIND 
SKENE AND NO. 6 COPE AND DAVISON 
A MAN’S REPUTATION 


Far removed from the 





days. 





THE DESCENT OF THE CHURCH 











TALES OF INDUSTRIAL DANGER By C. E. Dingwall 
The crisis of ‘‘ The Derrick and the Wind,”’ 
the quiet, unseen courage of ‘‘ Larsen’s Cary- 
atid Act,’’ the matchless bravery in the dark of 
and other 
doings of men going about the peaceful work 
of the world, make the blood leap with their 
every-day coolness, ingenuity and heroism. 
LARSEN’S CARYATID ACT 


ANNALS OF POCAHONTAS 
sky-scraper’’ and the camp-fires of the Blackfeet is the little 
Maryland village where ‘‘Cousin Willy Posey,’’ ‘Cousin Annie Lee,”’ the impressive but 
unseen ‘‘ Zebedee V,’’ and the rest of the Slocums and Poseys pass tranquil but amusing 
The tournament in ‘‘A Noble Knight ”’ is one of a delightful group of incidents. 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY 


For several years The Companion has made a specialty of series 
of tales with the same background or about the same person; 
each story complete in itself, 
Of this delightful sort are the following: 


the series having something of the 


MEMOIRS OF A WHITE INDIAN By J. W. Schultz 
At twenty the writer of these really remark- 
able~stories joined the Piegan Blackfeet and 
lived with the tribe for years. Hisexperiences 
lend themselves to fascinating adventure sto- 
ries, and at the same time the tales give a 
wonderfully true picture of Indian and plains 
life ‘‘ in the buffalo days.” 
THE PURSUIT OF THE HORSES MANY ANTELOPES’ LAST FIGHT 
AMESSAGETOTHEMANDANS THE PASSING OF BACK-IN-SIGHT 
THE PUNISHMENT OF AFRAID EYES 


By Edith Barnard Delano 


A NOBLE ENIGHT THE GATE OF HEAVEN 
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ways attractive to boys, and in 


THE WINGED TOBOGGAN By C. A. Stephens 
The ingenious tale of an aeroplane, and of the 
hapless youth who tried it for himself. 


THE CARPET OF ALI HASSAN By Norman Duncan 
A picturesque story of an American rug collector in 
the East by one of our most versatile contributors. 


LON’S FIRST TURKEY By Charles Askins 


Some people declared the wild white turkey was 
a ghost. An engrossing tale of his capture. 


HIS FATHER By James Weber Linn 
A lively account of the first football game that 
Mr. Butterfield ever saw, and of its effect. 


AN AFRICAN SIEGE By Fisher Ames, Jr. 

The thrilling adventure of some English ivory 
traders on the East Coast of Africa when they were 
beset by hostile blacks. 





ries Especially for Boys 


Tales of sport, adventure, ingenuity and resourcefulness are al- 


such stories The Companion for 


1910 will be especially rich. We take pleasure in announcing a few 
of the more striking of these tales. 
that they cover a wide variety of scene and incident. 


The brief descriptions show 


THE CANCELED MESSAGE By M. B. Gookin 

Ed’s young employer did not know much about 
sailing, but in a perilous moment he kept his head. 
An exciting yachting story. 


THE WHITEHORN BUCK By Archibald Rutledge 

How Scipio, who was a mighty hunter, coveted 
and pursued the remarkable animal. An unusu- 
ally vivid story of adventure in the Carolina woods. 


‘*BOBBATTY ” By Arthur E. McFarlane 
The readers of ‘‘Redney McGaw” will welcome 

another of Mr. McFarlane’s circus stories. The 

hero of this exciting tale is a young elephant. 


‘‘OLD PEREGRINATIONS ” By C. A. Stephens 

Winthrop Woodbridge had a gift for finding un- 
expected things. In the Peace River country he 
found ‘‘ Old Peregrinations,’’ a strange discovery. 








Illustration by Franklin T. Wood 
























THE CRASHAW BROTHERS 

























BY ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 





/ilustration by Florence E. Storer 

















THE BUILDING OF HALCYON SECOND 
BY KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 
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In scene and character the stories intended especially for girls will 
stand out through 1910 for variety, vigor and sympathy. Many of them 


will interest the mothers as keenly as 


the daughters. .We are especially 


fortunate in being able to introduce several new writers worthy of their 
place beside the older favorites in this field of fiction. 


THE GHOSTS By Grace M. Gallaher 


Miss Gallaher’s stories of girls in school and 
college have a vivacity which has made them 
rarely popular. This is one of the best of them. 


IN COMMON By Laura Tilden Kent 


The sharing of the anxieties and perils of an 
Arizona mining-camp brought a girl from the 
East and a young wife from Portugal to an under- 
standing and sympathy which seemed at first 
beyond their reach. 


MOTHER’S. DEBUT By Lelia Munsell 


Usually the daughters ‘‘come out’ and the 
mothers slave to make it possible. Here is a 
pleasant reversal of the process, on behalf of a 
mother who for many years had ‘‘ stayed in.”’ 


THE INTERRUPTION By Harriet L. Smith 

There have been other stories of forest fires 
threatening schoolhouses, but few of these stories 
have had such a heroine as Mary Gowan. 


AN EXAMPLE By Julia A. Schwartz 


The sprightly story of a freshman in a woman’s 
college who learned emphatically that her selfish- 
ness must cease. Its human quality carries its 
appeal beyond any one class of readers. 


THE ‘‘BOSS”’ OF THE RANCH 


Little Luisa and old Juan Flaco give a delightful 
Spanish flavor to this story of the Southwest. It 
is full of a sympathetic human quality besides. 


THE STAR OF HER CLASS By Mabel S. Merrill 


House- painting was not among her college 
courses. But when she came home she found that 
she could learn it, and do many other things for 
her father’s ramshackle old farm. 


THE MUSCLES OF MARCIA By Henry Gardner Hunting 


‘*T rather think that it is worth while for a girl 
to be able to take care of herself.’’ Sosaid Marcia’s 
father, after her startling night’s adventure on a 
run full of tumbling logs. 





DEPARTMENTS—OIlI AND NEW 
iJ iu AN x MEI iJ LD ° . y 


EDITORIAL PAGE: The contributions to 
the editorial page of; The Companion come from 
a large staff of experienced writers, who treat a 
variety of timely and interesting topics in a 
manner that is unprejudiced and suggestive. 
The Companion holds no brief for any party or 
doctrine; it aims to promote clear thinking and 
sound judgment, and to help its readers in the 
forming of their ideals. 


MISCELLANY: There has been, perhaps, no 
more popular or successful department of The 
Companion than that given to gleanings in the 
fields of anecdote and humor. Yet the miscel- 
lany pages are not merely entertaining in char- 
acter; mingled with the lighter material are 
many bits of curious and useful information 
gathered from a rich variety of sources. 


THE HEALTH ARTICLES: Every week 
on the last page of The Companion is printed a 
short article dealing with some phase of the sub- 
ject which is of the most universal and vital 
interest—the care of the health. These articles 
are prepared by skilled physicians, and are 
written with authority. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE: For the young- 
est readers, the Children’s Page has always fur- 
nished delight. Its amusing little stories and 
rimes, attractive pictures, and occasional simple 
songs. with music, not only help to make the 
nursery a pleasant and at times even a quiet 
spot, but are attractive to adults as well. 


CURRENT EVENTS: In this column of 
The Companion, significant happenings are so 
presented as to enable the reader to obtain a 
rapid survey of the life of the world. Absolute 
accuracy of statement may be claimed for this 
column, so rigidly is it edited. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE: Under this head 
the Eg omy of discoveries and inventions is 
noted ; brief descriptions of important scientific 
achievements are given in simple terms; much 
that escapes mention in the daily newspaper, yet 
is of general interest from its possible bearing on 
the work of men and women, is here set forth. 
Like the Current Events column, this depart- 
ment is valuable in supplying a weekly résumé 
of important information. 


THE BOYS’ PAGE: This, one of three new 
monthly departments which will begin with the 
new year, will contain articles aiming to give 
boys practical help in all matters of special 
interest to them. All healthful sports and rec- 
reations will be recognized, and at the same time 
the boy’s most serious occupation—the task of 
growing into a manly man—will receive constant 
attention. No opportunity, moreover, will be 
lost to give information likely to help to a wise 
choice of a career. 


THE GIRLS’ PAGE: The purpose of this 
second new monthly department will be to do 
for the girls exactly what the Boys’ Page will 
do for the boys. Whether at school, at home, at 
work, at play, or planning for the future, the 
girl reader may count upon finding here helpful 
hints and sound advice. 


THE FAMILY PAGE: In this third new 
monthly department the effort will be made to 
present all items of special interest to the house- 
holder and the housekeeper—in whatever depart- 
ment of family life. Useful hints and suggestions 
will be given in matters pertaining to the kitchen 
and the garden, the lawn and the drawing-room. 
The contributions to this department will have 
the widest possible range and will be susceptible 
of the most practical application. 
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By Rose L. Ellerbe . 
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ENE LIAN" CALEND: 


FOR 1910 
Venice, the fairy city of stately buildings 
with their thousand colors lying mirrored 


in the Adriatic, gives its name to the new 
Calendar. 


This Calendar is eleven by thirteen inches 
in size. Its single fold gives it four pages 
or panels eleven by six and one-half inches. 
It is a standing Calendar, but is suited for 
hanging if the owner prefers. It is litho- 
graphed on the finest card: two colors and 
gold are used outside; twelve colors and 
gold are used within. 


The principal page bears a lovely Vene- 
tian scene painted by Mr. Thomas Moran. 
This and all the accompanying ornamenta- 
tions show that the publishers have spared 
no pains or expense to give the Calendar 
the most refined and delicate beauty. 


The outer panels are of beautiful Italian 
design; one inmer panel carries Mr. 
Moran’s painting, the other an appropriate 
message done in the vivid style of an old 
Italian missal with superbly illuminated 
borders and initials. This page also bears 
the richly gilded Calendar pad. The large 
date figures have been successfully de- 
signed to combine use with beauty. 


THIS CALENDAR WILL BE SENT 
FREE TO ALL WHO PAY THEIR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR iogro. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





Swiits — 
emium Calendar 
for 1910 


Four Famous 


valuable calendar w 
have ever published. 


(9% x15 inches) illustrates i 
color the homes and childhoo 








“Home, Sweet Home.” 


giving a portrait, autograph an 
biography of the author, th 





with the words. 


tory of songs dear to ever 
American heart. 


duty.) 


When ordering for the household, remember 


SWIFT’S PRIDE SOAP 


PRIDE WASHING POWDER 
PRIDE CLEANSER AND WOOL SOAP 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are the most economical from 
the standpoint of quality and satisfaction. When you write for the Calendar address, 


Swift & Company, 4156 Exchange Ave., Chicago, III. 


American Songs 


This is by far the most 
beautiful, interesting and 


Each of the four large sheets 


scenes of the authors of the four 
most famous American songs, 


history of the song, words of 
the song, and on the reverse 
side a full piano music score 


One of these Calendars 
should be in every home. 


It is an authentic picture his- 


Sent post-paid for 10 cents in coin or 
stamps. Or—One cap from a jar of 
Swift's Beef Extract. Or—r:10 Wool 
Soap Wrappers. (In Canada ro cents 
additional is required on account of 
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$650 


Buys the Material Needed 
to Build this Home! 


Price Includes Blue Prints; Architect's 
— Details; , Working Plans 
ist Aateri 





Specifications ; 
and Itemized L: 








Our House Design No. 6 


This is our leader, the best sel- 
ler of any house ever designed 
anywhere, by anybody, at any 
price. Why? Because it comes 
nearer to filling the require- 
ments of a home than any 
house of its size er er built. It 
is 23 ft. wide and 38 ft. 6 in. 
long, not ine pacing the porch. 

has 7 rooms, bath, pantry 
and a large front porch. It is 
of handsome appearance and 
symmetrical proportions. It 
is magnificently lighted and 
partons? ventilated. Embod- 
es every modern comfort and 
convenience. Our extremely 
low price makes it the best 
bargain proposition on the 
market. We cannot recom- 
mend this design too highly. 
Even if you don’t need a 
home build this house for an 
investment. You can sellitten 
times over before it is finished. 











Free Publications! 


Fill in the coupon below and we 
will send you such literature as 
best suits your needs. We publish 
a 600-page mammoth catalog fully 
illustrated, giving our business 
history and showing all the vast 
lines of merchandise that we have 
for sale. Ask for Catalog No. 93. 
Our Book on Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Apparatus contains 160 pages 
of useful information. 





Send Us This 
Coupon To-Day! 
Chicago House Wrecking Co.: 


I saw this ad. in The Youth’s 
Companion. 
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WE SAVE YOU BIC MONEY ON 
LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in the 





world devoted to the sale of Lumber, Plumbing, Heating 
Apparatus and Building Material direct to the consumer. No 
one else can make you an offer like the one shown above. We 


propose to furnish you everything needed for the construction 
of this building except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry material. 


How We Operate 


We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manufac- 
turers’ Sales, besidesowning outright sawmills and lumber yards. 


What our Stock Consists of 


bo have everything needed in Building Materia! for a building 
4 any sort. Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Structural Lron, 
Plum ying Fixtures, Steam and Hot Water Heating Plants, Pipe, 
Valves and Fittings, Steel and Prepared Roofing We also have 
Machinery, Hardware, Furniture, Household Goods, Office Fix 
tures, Wire Fencing—in fact, anything required to build or e quip 
Send us your ¢ arpenter’s or contractor ’*s bill for our low estimate. 
Write us to-day, giving a complete list of everything you need. 


Our Guarantee 

















This company has a capital stock and surplus of over $1,000,000.00. 
We guarantee absolute satisfaction in every detail. If you buy 
any wvatorial from us not as represented, we will take it back at 
our freight expense and return your money. Look us up in the 
Mercantile Agencies. 


Free Book of Pians 


We publish a handsome, illustrated book containing designs of 
Cottages, Bungalows, Barns, Houses, etc. We can furnish the 
material complete for any of these designs. This book is mailed 
free to those who correctly fill in the coupon at left 






Chicago House Wrecking Co., 35th & lronSts., Chicago 
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For the Football Season. 


Rugby Footballs. 


No.1, Rugby Football, given 
to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new sub- 
scription and 50c. extra, 
postage included. Price 
$1.50, post-paid. Inflator 
25c., post-paid. 


Made of strong leather, 








Price $2.25, post-paid. 


Made of thick cowhide, regulation size, and is strong and durable. 
Has the best rubber bladder. Lacing Needle included. 
Bulb, with hard rubber tube, furnished for 25 cents extra. 


Football Suit. 


The Football Suit given to any 
Companion subscriber for one 
new subscription and 45c. ex- 
tra, postage and packing in- 
cluded. Price of Jacket 50c., 
post-paid. Price of Trousers 
$1.00, post-paid. 

The Jacket is made of brown drilling, sleeve- 
less. Sizes, chest measure, from 24 to 34 inches 
inclusive. The Trousers are also made of brown 
drilling, full padded and thoroughly stitched. 
Sizes, waist measure, 24 to 34 inches inclusive. 


“ Football Helmet. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 
10c. extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


So far as we know, this is the only satisfactory Helmet offered 


at a low price. It is very light and comfortable. 


leather, and padded with wool felt half an inch thick. 


oughly ventilated, and fits any head. 


Nose Mask. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription, 


post-paid. Price 60c., post-paid. 


Made of the finest rubber throughout, and affords protection to 


the nose and teeth. 


Rugby Bladders. We offer the No. 5 size, standard quality, 
and absolutely guaranteed. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


dressed with special refer- 
ence to its durability. Regu- 
lation size and thoroughly stitched with waxed thread. The 
bladder is of the best rubber. A Steel Lacing Needle included. 


No. 2, Collegiate Rugby Football, given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and $1.20 extra, postage included. 


Inflator 





Made of soft tan 
It is thor- 
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back side 


clean teeth, sent free. 


Tooth Brush. 


Worthy of serious consideration. Many 
t 


and clean crosswise of 
the teeth, and think they 
have cleaned their teethi, 


touched between the 
teeth, where food lodges 
and dee cay begins, or the 
here tartar 
adheres. rhe only way 
to clean teeth is to use 
the Prophylactic and use 
it as directed. 


’ 
Children’s . 25c. 
Always sold in a yellow bor. 

If your dealer hasn’t it get it of 


us. “ Tooth Truths,” telling how to 
Send for it. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
9 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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haven’t 


- 35c. 








“Anchor” Brand 
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FOR THE PARLOR 


RUBBERTIPPED ARROW 
EXC! TING 
<> 


HARMLESS 





Perfectly harmless. 


PISTOL. 


Pistol, Target 
and 3 Arrows,|Plated 


ge more a and excitement én 
rom any other parlor game. Have a 
rifle or pistol range in your home. 
Two aillions 
have been sold. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, send to us at once. 
RIFLE. 


buys Harmless| $ r new Harm- 
*f we $2 feeds. iach Nickel- 
Rifle, Target and 
post-paid. 3 Arrows, post-paid. 


ELASTIC TIP Co., 
370 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Kitchen Knife 


Made of carver steel. The blade is tapered all 
the way from back toedge. Easily kept sharp. 
Handles of Cocobolo wood, the most durable 
handle-wood known. They never split, cannot 
spring off, are right in shape and easy to hold. 


15 Cents. 

These Knives are put up in cases like the 
above, tostand on the dealer's show case. 100k 
for them. Remember the bri ind “ Anchor” 
and for once in your life have a good kitchen 
knife. If your dealer hasn't them, we will 
send by mail post-paid at regular price 
15 cents each—/u/ ask vour dealer first 








Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Co., 
Shelburne Falis, Mass. 













































THAT DAINTY aw) FIVE CENTS 
MINT COVERED Ce THE OUNCE 
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COATED 7 \S 5*, 10° 





EXTRACT. 


ING anp HEALING. 


The most useful 
household remedy. 


Ask your druggist for 
Pond’s Extract. Sold 
only in sealed bottles— 
never sold in bulk. Re- 
Suse all substitutes. 





POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 
New York, N.Y. 





“The Standard for 60 Years” 


OND 


EXTRACT 


The test of time has only 
served to strengthen the 
confidence in POND’S 


SOOTHING, REFRESH- 


CHEWING 4 y , AND 25 
yp PACKETS 





S 










vigils 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


JUST —— AFTER DINNER 


aA y Chiclets in your neigh 

Try Them ! é be te oa te end ws an canes for a sample 

packet. Any jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 

Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada 
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COLGATE’S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


TRADE MARK 











“Just Like Candy” 


children say. 


“Not Like Candy” 


mothers say— because there is not a particle of sugar in it. 


Your children will 
delight in the flavor of 
Colgate’s and use it 
freely, while their teeth 
will soon show its 
wonderful efficiency 
as a Cleanser and pre- 
servative. 





An Amusing Incident toa ty « dentist 


“COLGATE & CO. 


Dear Sirs. Thank you for calling my attention to your 
Dental Cream. Preventative dentistry for children is my 
special work, and | am delighted to know of such a delicious 
dentifrice for young people. One little boy ate the contents 
of the tube which | asked his mother to get for him, re- 
marking to me the next day: 


‘Say, Doctor, I wish that tube had been three feet long.’ ’’ 


Signed by a former President of a State Dental Association. (Name on application.) 





Antiseptic and delicious, 
it proves that a “druggy” 
flavor in a dentifrice is not 
necessary to efficiency. 

Colgate’s is especially de- 
sirable for children’s deli- 
cate teeth, because it com- 
bines absolute safety with 
perfect cleansing power. 


Comes Out a Ribbon, Lies Flat on the Brush. 


Trial Tube sent for 4 cents. 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 25, 55 John St., New York. | Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 














